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Events of the Geek. 


Tue London Conference has made it clear once more 
that Europe lives under the naked law of force. But for 
the first time since the collapse of the German armies in 
1918, the threat of force has been ineffective. The four 
days’ delay, granted last week, was filled up in hasty 
telegraphic consultations between the German delegates 
and Berlin, in somewhat furtive meetings of Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Briand with Dr. Simons, and in almost 
public consultations over the “sanctions’’ among the 
legal and military staffs of the Allies. At some stages of 
the process Mr. George is said to have fought, or 
maneuvred, for a compromise, but, for some mysterious 
reason, though the Italians were strongly on the side of 
moderation, these efforts failed, and the French had their 
way. Dr. Simons may not have made the best 
of his own case, but the ablest advocacy could 
not have moved the French from their resolu- 
tion. His alternative proposals were rejected on the 
spot by Mr. George, who followed up this instant refusal 
at a later sitting by a rhetorical speech, which 
delighted the French. Dr. Simons’s last effort was to 
plead for a week’s delay to visit Berlin. Even this was 
refused, and the telegraph at once flashed its orders for 
the march into Germany to begin. 

* * * 

THE original German offer had been somewhat 
better than the proposals of Mr. Keynes—a capital sum 
of £1,500 millions (plus the £1,000 millions already 
paid) in annual instaiments to begin at once, when Mr. 
Keynes had suggested a respite till 1923. The alter- 


native scheme was an improvement on the plan of the | 


Brussels Export Conference, actually put forward by 
the French delegate, Seydoux. He offered to pay exactly 
what the Allies demanded, for the first five years, 
together with the equivalent of the 12 per cent. tax (an 
advance here on the Seydoux scheme). If this 


proposal were adopted, Germany would later bring | 


forward her plan for the full thirty annual payments. In 
rejecting this offer Mr. George laid special stress on the 
conditions that accompanied it—that Upper Silesia is 
retained, and that equal opportunities for trade are 
granted. We cannot follow his argument. The 
German coal supply is now just about 65 per cent. of 
estimated needs. If she loses Silesia, another 20 or 25 
per cent. disappears, and the loss is really greater, for 
the: Silesian field has larger possibilities of future 





| defined in the Treaty at all. 
| no warrant in the Treaty itself. They fall back, there- 
| fore, on other breaches which would come within the 








development than the Ruhr. It is common sense 
that this uncertain factor must affect Germany’s 
capacity to pay. It is sufficiently speculative to reckon 
on German finances and production even for five years 
ahead. To gamble on the forty-second year is 
childishness. This Seydoux-Simons proposal seems to us 
saner by far than any attempt to legislate now for the 
next forty-two or even thirty years. 
% * * 
In justifying the instant application of the sanctions 
Mr. Lloyd George alleged three breaches of the Treaty : 
(1) over the trial of the war criminals; (2) over disarma- 
ment; and (3) over the payment in kind or cash of the 
£1,000 millions. The two former alleged breaches have 


| no relevancy whatever to the sanctions. The third point 
| is certainly relevant. 


But (a) the Treaty demands the 
completion of this payment only by May Ist, and (4) the 


| Germans allege, rightly or wrongly, that the ships and 


other things already delivered actually exceed £1,000 
millions in value. It is impossible to see where 
and how the alleged breach has occurred. The 


| date fixed by the Treaty has not arrived, and, in any 
| event, it is barbaric to resort to an act of war because 


debtor and creditor disagree in valuing the surrendered 
assets. In point of fact, of course, the Allies are coercing 
in order to extort a promise of future payments to an 
amount, over a term, and by a method which are not 
For such coercion there is 


Treaty, if they had occurred. But they are advancing 
the date by seven weeks! 


% x % 


Dr. Simons has given notice of an appeal against 
this illegality to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
We doubt if it can be summoned without the consent of 
the Council before September, and the Council is the 
Allied Dictatorship in duplicate. In any event the 
Versailles Treaty laid down in advance the right of the 
Allies to coerce in certain specific ways, and to “ adopt 
such other measures ’’ as seemed good to them. These 
measures the Germans were forced in advance to agree 
should not be regarded as “ acts of war.’’ That clause 
was doubtless intended to rule out any intervention by 
the League. There is no warlike occasion for its offices. 
{t might, perhaps, have been wiser to propose a reference 
of the whole question of Germany’s liability and capacity 
to pay to impartial arbitration. Either America or the 
new Tribunal of the League would be a suitable arbiter. 
In a civilized world creditors do not act as judges in 
their own case. Even before the war to end war, the 
Second Conference of the Hague adopted the Drago 
Doctrine, which forbade the use of force to collect 
international debts. 

* x 

THE sanctions are three. 
ful invention of Mr. George. 
been proposed by an 
the purchase price of all 
Allied markets is to be collected from the Allied 
purchasers, and applied to the indemnity. The 
German Government must then reimburse its own 
merchants. Why should it? It will, of course, 
prefer to divert Germar trade to safer markets. 


Firstly there is a wonder- 


It could only have 
economic infant. Half 
German goods sold in 
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Secondly, Diisseldorf, the business centre of the Ruhr 
black-country, and the two inland coal ports, Ruhort and 
Duisburg, which handle together a tonnage equal to 
Cardiff, have already been occupied by Allied troops. 
Thirdly, the occupied Rhineland is to be shut off from 
the rest of Germany by a tariff wall, and the customs 
levied under Allied control. Here the two main policies 
of the French converge. Firstly, they are gradually 
separating the Rhineland from the rest of Germany, in 
order to realize the Poincaré scheme of the secret treaties 
-—the old Napoleonic ‘‘ natural frontier.’’ Secondly, 
they aim at backing their military ascendancy in Europe 
by an economic ascendancy based on coal, and gained at 
our erpense. They have got the Saar. They hope to get 
Silesia through the Poles. They must now secure the 
Ruhr. The German serfs will work it. They will sell 


it. Coal is power. 
* * 


Tue embarrassment of the Government in the face 
of the Irish Partition Act becomes more manifest as the 
appointed day for its operation draws near. Attempts 
have been made to popularize the Act and to secure can- 
didates willing to sit in the projected Southern Parlia- 
ment. To describe its handful of friends in Ireland and 
their abandoned projects would be to study the grotesque. 
It required only the most superficial knowledge of the 
country to know that these attempts would fail. Only 
in one way can the seats be filled. Let the Black-and- 
Tans vote for Black-and-Tan candidates; let the Black- 
and-Tans hold the polling-booths for the exclusive use 
of Black-and-Tan voters: let the Black-and-Tans count 
the votes, and let Sir Hamar Greenwood declare the 
result. In no other way can Sir Hamar fulfil his hopes. 
The alternative is Crown Colony Government, and it is 
from this alternative that the Government is shrinking. 
Sinn Fein, we imagine, does not care a brass farthing. 
But the Government knows it will get no co-operation in 
its task. The recent meeting of Southern Unionists, over 
which Lord Midleton presided, showed that no support 
would be forthcoming from that quarter. The failure of 
the military offensive is manifest. The failure of the 
Partition Act is impending to the knowledge of all. 

* . * 

THE moment is therefore opportune, and the rumors 
of peace by St. Patrick’s Day which have been circulated 
for many weeks past are now crystallizing round the peace 
moves of Lord Midleton and Mr. Arthur Vincent. Mr. 
Vincent of Muckross Abbey is an Irish landlord, an 
indignant spectator, and indeed victim, of the methods 
of government in Ireland. He made the familiar 
suggestion of an Irish Round Table Conference, a pro- 
posal open to equally familiar objections, and has 
followed this up by the advocacy of an Irish Constituent 
Assembly, trusting to its common-sense not to adopt 
what he regards as irrealizable schemes. 
of the ‘‘ Times ’’ on this proposal is just so far as it 
goes. These discussions require from the Government 
not merely the statement of the limits beyond which it 
will not go, but a clear statement that within these limits 
the Irish right to unfettered autonomy will be recognized. 


» s x 


The comment 


Lorp Midleton’s proposals are no less familiar. He 
thinks that the most unwise of all courses is to ignore 
the present Act. The Government—and who is better 
informed than he?—has not spoken its last word. 
Appoint, therefore, a small conference of representative 
Irishmen with an authorized representative of the 
British Government to consider the Government’s 
maximum and the Irish “‘ extremists’’’ maximum. 
When differences are narrowed down to their finest, let 
a plébiscite be taken on peace with acceptance of the 











| 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
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rival terms or war without acceptance. His audience at 
the Rotary Club thereupon formed itself into a com- 


| mittee to request the Premier to appoint a Cabinet 


represenative ‘‘ to meet a small conference of representa- 
tive Southern Irishmen with powers to find a basis for 
settlement.’’ That is to say, the Rotary Club and Lord 
Midleton, who, after all, do not constitute the Irish 
nation, will appoint a conference of representative Irish- 
men to hear what additional functions Mr. George and 
Lord Midleton will spatch-cock into the Better Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act to make an unworkable Act work. 
If the Irish people then refuse to accept the latest. 
approach to the ‘‘ last word,’’ why then Mr. George’s 
Government will continue murdering Lord Mayors of 
Cork and Limerick. That appears to be the proposition. 
We confess we are not attracted to it. 

* * # 

Ir is impossible to gather from the American Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address any intelligible body of domestic 
or foreign policy. Constitutional conservatism and a 
return to what Mr. Harding calls ‘‘ normalcy ’’ are the 
recurring notes. ‘‘ The divine inspiration of the 
founding fathers ’’ has happily relieved Mr. Harding 
from the task of adapting their constitution to the 
conditions of the age. Constitutional reform, therefore. 
can have no place in the policy of good Americans. 
What *‘“‘ normalcy ’’ means in Republican administra- 
tion is not ambiguous. On Mr. Harding’s lips it is an 
ode to liberty, to the rights of minorities, and to 
American unselfishness. Its real meaning is high tariffs 
for the big businesses who engineered and financed the 
victory of last November. The object of high tariffs is 
not to put high profits into the hands of these business- 
politicians (that is incidental, or shall we say con- 
sequential! ?), but to ‘‘ maintain American standards of 
living and opportunity.’’ It also means a relief of the 
direct taxation which the late Administration placed on 
the rich, a removal of Governmental restraints upon 
industrial enterprise, and ‘‘an end to Government 
experiment in business.’’ 

* * * 

Republican home policy is to recommend itself by 
lower prices, lower taxes, lower wages, easy credit, and 
free business enterprise. The home market is to be 
secured against foreign competition, while the growing 
surplus of American products is to be carried “‘ in 
American bottoms to the marts of the world.’’ This 
last ambition, a growing export trade accompanied by 
tariffs to keep out imports, is obviously self-contradictory. 
So the attempt is made to construct a new foreign or 
international policy. Of this some faint traces are discern- 
ible in the new President’s address. There is to be ‘“ non- 
involvement in Old World affairs.’’ But America must 
be ready to associate herself with the nations of the world 
great and small for ‘‘ conference, for counsel, to seek the 
expressed views of world opinion, to recommend a way 
to approximate disarmament, and to relieve the crush- 
ing burdens of military and naval establishments.’’ The 
President then proposes that America should partici- 
pate in mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and the 
establishment of a World Court to deal with judiciable 
issues. But there is to be no surrender of sovereignty, no 
establishment of super-government, no encroachment 
upon the final control of Congress. The presence of Mr. 
Hughes, as Secretary of State, and of Mr. Hoover in 
the Cabinet, may point to something serious beneath this 
verbiage. 


* % * 
But there is little in it. Even now internationalism 
is a brand of disloyalty on many good Americans. The 
whole tradition of the Republican Party is unsym- 
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pathetic. And the military, naval, and economic 
interests make for universal military service, 4 
dominant navy, a pushful policy in Mexico, a protest 
against the European monopoly of cables and oil-fields. 
This is, in essence, the organization of the anti-foreigner 
sentiment. It is directed partly against unassimilable 
elements of American popuiation, and extends to a 
general distrust of foreign influences and intercourse. 
* * * 

Here a grave word of warning is necessary. America 
is not overflowing with goodwill to Great Britain. 
Americans are not predominantly of British stock. A 
very large proportion are of Irish, Teutonic, or Russian 
descent, and have no feelings of friendliness to this 
country. This, of itself, might not imperil our relations 
with America. But if we persist in pursuing a wrecking, 
ruthless policy in Europe, and an arrogant imperialism in 
tropical and backward countries, our enemies will soon 
find material for inflaming the most inflammable nation 
in the world against us. There is no such excitable and 
quick-acting people in the world; and none easier to 
stir to forcible resentment. Passionate enthusiasms 
sweep over America with a power unknown to our cooler 
and less social temper. And every week of Allied policy 
in Europe and of British policy in Ireland makes for a 
big shipbuilding programme, for intervention in Mexico, 
for tariffs against our trade, for the denial of credit, for 
demands for the early repayment of our debts, for a 
challenge to the Mandates, and for a refusal to acknow- 
ledge any of the Treaty arrangements that happen to 
inconvenience America. 

* * * 

Ir the other arrangements of the Whites for a 
counter-revolution in Russia resemble their Press propa- 
ganda, the rising must be a very active chaos. Anyone 
who tried to piece a connected story out of the telegrams 
of all the correspondents on one day, or of one correspon- 
dent on two or three consecutive days, would probably 
end with the conclusion that Russia itself is a myth. 
The ballet of inventions began in Moscow, and the White 
flag was actually flying over the Kremlin. Odessa, 
Smolensk, and even far Siberia next received atten- 
tion. The tendency is now to concentrate on Petro- 
grad and its environs, but, even in this restricted area, 
the scope for fancy is unlimited. The Reds, one gathers, 
have none but Chinese troops, and these are all in flight, 
while the command has, of course, keen entrusted to the 
aged General Brussilov. The truth seems to be that the 
sailors and some troops of Cronstadt and the fleet have 
revolted under a certain General Kozlovsky, that they 
are bombarding Petrograd, but apparently do not risk a 
direct attack. While the Reds are massing troops to 
deal with this rather serious mutiny, they profess to be 
using other means to detach the revolted men from their 
officers. If this is all, it is a trifle compared with the 
dangers which the Soviet Government has survived in the 
past. But the Whites probably had a much more wide- 
spread plot, and it remains to be seen how far their hopes 
will be realized elsewhere. 

* * * 

THE active conspirators in this adventure were 
evidently the Social Revolutionaries, and Kerensky is 
said to be on his way to Reval, where doubtless he will 
make some fine orations. This party has latterly 
thought that a spontaneous Russian revolt had better 
chances than an invasion with British tanks and French 
munitions. The moment is well chosen, in the sense that 
after the failure of the last harvest the discontent is 
intense. The towns are starving and the peasants resent 
the attempts to compel them to increase the area of 


cultivation. But Kerensky and his friends are bold ! 





men, if they aspire to govern a country at grips with 
famine. Their expedients sound naive—free trade in 
food, and the Constituent Assembly. The food does not 
exist, and free trade means famine prices. The Soviet 
plan is to ration what there is, to punish profiteers, and 
to enforce better and wider cultivation. The Constituent 
Assembly with a huge peasant majority would probably 
take measures which would finally destroy what is left 
of Russian towns and industries. But long before it 
could meet, we imagine that less scrupulous and less 
idealistic people than Kerensky, the genuine Whites, 
would have taken contro! of the movement. We imagine 
that the Communists will weather this storm also, but 
it is to be feared that it may cause a reaction, and 
reverse the hopeful tendencies of recent months towards 
greater freedom and more popular government. 
* * * 

Tue Bill to relieve the Government of continued 
financial control of the coal industry met with little 
opposition, except from the Labor benches, and both Sir 
Robert Horne and Mr. Bridgeman stressed the point that 
the question of wages must be settled by the owners and 
the men. But while the owners persist in their declara- 
tion that there must be a reversion to local settlements, 
the Executive of the Miners’ Federation is pressing its 
own scheme for a national wages standard, and the 
maintenance of a profits pool under the control of a joint 
board. Meantime, the miners’ leaders believe that the 
owners are preparing for what will virtually be a lock- 
out if a drastic cut in wages is not accepted. The men 
are being given fourteen days’ notice to terminate con- 
tracts of service, on the ground that after March 31st 
the owners will not be under an obligation to pay the war 
increases. The men’s officials contest this view, but Sir 
Robert Horne has supported it, and the intention of 
many of the owners, if not of all, is to close down rather 
than pay these wages if a new settlement is not reached. 
Mr. Hartshorn and others have shown clearly that unless 
equalization of profits is continued many collieries will 
have to close because even if the men accepted a reduction 
of the greater part of their wages, it would be impossible 
to make a profit under existing conditions. On the other 
hand, if the profits pool were continued, a moderate all- 
round reduction of wages would tide over the abnormal 
period. 

x * * 
Tue coal situation has led to a new direct action 


movement, which is particularly strong in South Wales. 


| round. 


It started among the miners, and has been reinforced by 
a manifesto issued by the emergency committee of the 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, calling for 
‘‘ mass action ’’ to meet an alleged plot of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries to reduce wages drastically all 
The more far-seeing trade union leaders will 
have nothing to do with a general strike movement. They 
point out that the causes of the trade depression and 


“unemployment, which alone have made possible the move- 


ment to reduce wages, cannot possibly be removed by 
industrial action of this kind. Primarily, political 


| action is needed to reverse the general economic 


and international policy of the Government. But 
beyond that, the whole question of the relation of 
production to wages needs to be dealt with frankly by 
the trade unions. The Labor victories in the by-elections 
have come at an opportune moment, for they provide the 
strongest possible argument for those who contend that 


| the only sane and fruitful policy for Labor under present 


conditions is to concentrate on a vigorous educational 
campaign in the constituencies. Strike action would 
simply add enormously to the existing misery, and mate 
a recovery even more difficult than it is. 
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Politics and Affairs. 
THE NEW GERMAN WAR. 


We live and go on living in the era of force, dictation, 
and untimely war. That is the result of the Conference 
cf London. It is not so much the failure to settle the 
indemnity question which matters. What is of far 
greater moment is the moral anachronism of these pro- 
ceedings. The talk of “sanctions’’ had begun even 
before the Germans had spoken. Marshal Foch was 
before them on the duelling ground as the “ brilliant 
second ’’ of Mr. Lloyd George. The forward march of 
the Allied troops across the Rhine is the spectacular 
advertisement that the war is not yet ended. It may 
be that the very crudity of this display of force may bring 
about a moral reaction the sooner. For if the Germans 
had yielded without the actual show of violence, their 
consent would none the less have been extorted. The 
basis of the public life of Europe would still have been, 
invisibly, what it is visibly to-day, the dictatorship of 
the victors, who rule without arbitration or appeal. As 
things are, the contradiction is flagrant between the 
doings of the Allies and the words in which, from time 
to time, they hymn the League of Nations, and exalt 
the principle of conference. It is not three months since 
Mr. George himself told us that the war, into which the 
eremy “staggered’’ and “stumbled ’’ without willing 
it, might have been averted if the principals had come 
tocether in conference. We have seen his conception of 
conference. A few more of such conferences as these, 
with the Field-Marshals in attendance, and only his- 
torians wovld remember that international affairs ever 
were regulated by any process but the menace of force 
and the use of it. 

The invasion of Germeny is in form and in 
meaning an act of war. It falls short of real war only 
because there is no declaration of it, and because 
the victims are too weak to resist. So far as we 
can understand the law and the morals of these “ sanc- 
tions,’’ there is nothing to prevent its repetition 
indefinitely throughout the two and forty years of Ger- 
nany’s economic servitude. The League of Nations, 
busily employing itself to prevent Finland and Sweden 
from embroiling themselves over the Aaland Isles, or 
intervening, with less success it is true, between 
Lithuania and Poland over Vilna, is reduced by such 
doings to a pitiable and nauseating farce. There is law 
for the minor Powers. The Great legislate for them- 
selves. Acts of war are indecent in proportion inversely 
to the size of the belligerents. One thinks of the good 
old days when the broils of peasants were punished, and 
the duels of the nobles tolerated. But this is not even 
duelling. Events are teaching, what some of us pre 
dicted, that a dictated treaty means endless coercion. 
The Allies built their settlement on force. While it lasts, 
Europe will never breathe the atmosphere of peace. 

This procedure would be less revolting if the case of 
the Allied Governments itself rested on a clear and con- 
sistent record. It is vitiated from the beginning by 
the violence and sharp practice that swept aside and 
undermined almost every one of the Fourteen Points. 
The Germans did not surrender at discreticn. They laid 
down their arms on the express undertaking that Mr. 
Wilson's Charter would govern the world which stretched 
before them. They are excluded from his League. They 
are denied his promised rule of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. They alone are disarmed, while a ring of hostile 
States under French leadership stands armed around 
their borders. They are denied those equal opportunities 
of trading which were to be the economic basis of the 
post-war world. In the matter of the indemnity itself, 





the bill has been swollen by items which the pre-armistice 
terms excluded. A great part of the account, in our 
case much the greatest part, consists not at all of the 
legitimate reckoning for restoration, but of those charges 
for pensions and dependants’ allowances, which the two 
chief British and American experts at Versailles, Mr. 
Keynes and Mr. Baruch, have denounced in plain words 
as dishonorable additions. 

In a word, faith has not been kept with the Germans. 
The bill itself is not what they undertook to pay when 
they laid down their arms. Starting with these immense 
inequities, every stage in the subsequent controversy 
is disreputable. Mr. George makes telling speeches 
about the ruin wrought in France. Does that cover our 
claim, or even the French claim, for the maintenance of 
soldiers’ families during the war? Mr. George alleges 
that Germany is lightly taxed. Dr. Simons is able to 
retort by quoting a British official White paper, which 
states that she is taxed to the extent of forty- 
three per cent. of her income. Who, again, has 
controlled the Allied estimates of damage? The injured 
party has reckoned his own losses, and then assumed a 
judicial pose as he enforces his own claims by arms. 
Where, even in this iniquitous Treaty, is there a line 
on which the forty-two years period, or the 12 per cent. 
tax, can be based? Nor can we find that the Treaty 
gives to the Allies the right to extend their area of 
occupation, and to advance yet further into Germany. 

There will be no escape from this dominion of force 
until some disinterested arbiter is called in. The matters 
in dispute are eminently suited to quasi-judicial argu- 
ment. There are three or four distinct questions :— 

(1) Is the Allied claim sound in whole or in part, 
when tested by all the mutual pacts, the pre-armistice 
terms no less than the Treaty? 

(2) Is the Allied estimate of losses and damages in 
itself reasonable and in accordance with the facts? 

(3) Have the Germans already paid, as they con- 
tend, the equivalent of £1,000 millions, or something 
much less, as Mr. George asserts? 

(4) What amount can Germany pay within the 
Treaty term of thirty years, without ruining herself and 
reducing her population to a sheer existence? Is she 
‘“‘shamming dead’’? Is she evading taxation? 

These are questions on which the whole economic and 
political life of Europe must depend for a generation 
to come. They all require expert and judicial handling. 
It is an offence to common-sense to suggest that they have 
had such handling and could have it, from the nominees 
of the Allies. We do not question that some of the 
experts have done careful and objective work. But 
everything in the final stages has been governed by the 
exigencies of party politics, and especially of French 
politics. In point of fact the two German offers have 
been closely in line with the best Allied expert opinion. 
Their first offer was appreciably better than Mr. Keynes's 
estimate of their obligations and capacities. Their alter- 
native offer of a provisional five years’ arrangement was 
that of the French expert, M. Seydoux. The Allied 
experts have been brushed aside. Yet no sane man can 
wish that a contested claim should poison the life of 
Europe for nearly half a century. We believe that there 
is in Germany, both among the Socialists of all schools 
and among the sincerer Deinocrats, a very real wish to 
make reparation for the damage done to France. That 
great idealist, Kurt Eisner, the Socialist President of 
Bavaria, proposed, a week before his assassination, to 
create a labor corps of volunteers who would go ints 
France to build up with their own hands, for the quieting 
of their own proletarian consciences, what German 
capitalist militarism had destroyed. Since that speech, 
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more practical minds have worked out proposals for the 


supply of standardized materials for concrete houses, on | 
a good architectural plan, to the number of 60,000 a | 


year. Let the obligation once be fixed in reasonable 
figures, and we believe that the better mind of Germany 
would face it with a sense of duty, and even of relief. 
But no nation will work well at such a task when it 
feels that the demand for reparation is a mere pretext 
for a plan to enslave and ruin it. 

Meanwhile, the process of coercion goes forward 
according to plan. Mr. Lloyd George’s own contribution 
is childlike in its ingenuity. The Allies are 
to take 50 per cent. of the price paid for all 
German goods sold in their markets, and the German 
Government may then recoup the exporters out of taxa- 
tion. Willit doso? Why should it? Its interest would 
clearly be to foster rather the export of its goods 
to neutrals and America, who will pay the whole price. 
The two French ‘‘ sanctions,’’ on the other hand, are real 
business, from the standpoint of the Poincaré school. 
The occupation of certain vital towns on the edge of the 
Ruhr coalfield, and the setting up of a customs barrier 
between the occupied provinces and the Reich, may not 
enforce the indemnity, but will very directly promote 
the French plan for the dismemberment of Germany. To 
take the Rhineland out of the German economic system, 
and to bring it within the French tariff system is a big 
step towards the restoration of the old Napoleonic 
frontier. The “natural boundary ’”’ is realized already 
in a military and economic sense, and the French Press 
is discussing how best to complete the work by setting up 
some kind of separate local Parliament. Mr. Lloyd 
George, evidently against his will, and not without some 
struggle behind the scenes, has yielded, as he always 
does, to French insistence, and is to-day the tool 
of French policy. Italy is even more strongly opposed 
than he is to the exactions of French militarism. Why 
is it that one Power, not the strongest of the three, is 
able to prevail against two? 

We do not know the answer to that riddle. 
It may be the result of some back-stairs bargain, 
by which Mr. George is allowed his way in the 
Near East, while France has her will on the Rhine, and 
for that matter in Silesia as well. It is high time that 
plain words were used both to Mr. George and to the 
French about this ‘‘ alliance ’’—the word, we note, is 
now used with increasing emphasis on official occasions. 
The great body of thinking men and women desire, we 
believe, no alliance at all, either with France or with 
Japan. The Grand Alliance of the League is enough, 
and anything less is also too much. Apart from that 
general principle, the more we learn of the habits of 
thought of official post-war France, the less do we 
desire any association whatever with her policies of 
revived Napoleonism. It is a dangerous thing to base 
a European policy of alliance upon the sentiment of one 
party. especially when that party has plainly lost the 
confidence of the country. Liberalism and Labor are 
agreed in desiring the full restoration of France. They 
would both, we believe, sacrifice our own claim to any 
indemnity at all, in order to see justice done more fully 
to her. But they will not stand by her in schemes of 
aggrandisement and wreckage. She is proceeding to the 
ruin of Central Europe, and she is destroying the hope of 
any European comity based on conference and goodwill. 
She is, moreover, injuring us by her fantastic claims, 
which can de met, if met at all they can be, only by 
loosing on the world’s markets a flood of unpaid, 
sweated exports. This means a threat to our trade, 
constant unemployment, and in the end the lowering of 
our own standards of life down to the Central European 
level. If Mr. George yields to these follies to-day, he 





must not assume that any settlement reached under 
coercion, and in direct defiance of our own interests, 
can be permanent. It will be revised again and again 
before the term is up, and Labor and Liberalism, one 
or both, when they come to power, will erase it from 
the book of British policy. 





WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE IN IRELAND. 
‘“Capt. Guest, speaking on Saturday, said he 

advised every sympathizer with Sinn Fein to clear out, 

for he would be hunted out.’’—(Evening Standard, 

March 7th.) 

‘* That second time they hunted me, 

From hill to plain, from shore to sea, 

And Austria hounding far and wide, 

Her bloodhounds through the countryside, 

Breathed hot and instant on my trace.” 

—From Browning’s “ The Italian in England.” 

Captain Guest is not one of the great philosophers like 
Burke or Taine or de Tocqueville, who illumine a 
political or historical problem by some special gift of 
penetration. He would appear to lack their subtlety, 
their depth, their imagination. But he is one of those 
plain, honest men whose reflections, to whatever party 
they are attached at the moment, often throw more light 
on a situation than the reflections of more contemplative 
natures. Captain Guest was once a Tory ; then he took a 
vigorous part in welcoming the great Liberal revival ; 
to-day he is in the happy position of combining all that 
is best in both of his pasts. A man whose hard common- 
sense and capacity for adjustment have proved so 
successful is not likely to have any excessive tolerance for 
men who have sacrificed their property, the comforts of 
leisure, the prospects of their children, and life itself for 
some perverse idea. The spectacle of Captain Guest's 
career is itself a sufficient rebuke to their tiresome inflexi- 
bility. He is impatient with them, and in his impatience 
he brushes aside all the prevarications and pretences of 
his colleagues, and tells the country, like the honest man 
he is, what his Government is doing. It is hunting out 
the sympathizers with Sinn Fein; it is engaged in the 
same task as Austria; it is using the same methods, the 
same bloodhounds, and, let us add, it is bringing the 
country to the same catastrophe. 

Ministers still talk, though with less confidence than 
before, as if they were engaged in putting down crime, 
“ lifting the terror of the pistol from the head of Ire- 
land,’’ as one of their officials put it, and carrying Ire- 
land through a crisis. Could any foreigner spend a 
week in Ireland and accept this theory? He sees cities 
burnt, towns threatened with famine, representative men 
murdered by the police or arrested or threatened with 
punishment if persons whom they cannot control do not 
obey military orders, rebels executed while crowds are 
praying for their souls in the streets, and a system of 
military repression and lawlessness clearly designed to 
cow a population. English people read that there has 
been a military hold-up in some Irish town, and they 
imagine that this is a simple and necessary process for 
finding arms. What is it in point of fact? The whole 
male population of a town is assembled, and every man 
is made to hold up his arms for an hour or two hours or 
more. During this time they are insulted, struck in the 
face, cuffed, and made to feel all the bitterest personal 
humiliation that insolence can inflict. An Englishwoman 
who witnessed this scene a few days ago went up to 
one of these Irishmen afterwards and said, ‘‘ I apologise 
to you as an Englishwoman for what has happened.’’ 
This is the kind of spectacle that meets the gaze oi 
Americans or Frenchmen travelling in Ireland. Do they 
go home and report that a Government is engaged in 
the task of putting down a murder gang? Of course 
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they see, as a French correspondent put it last 
week in an article in a French paper, the British 
Government is trying to crush an intelligent and high- 
spirited people by the methods that European Govern- 
ments employ “ for the correction of Berbers.’’ They see 
too, as Mr. Arthur Vincent puts it in his powerful 
letter to the ‘‘ Times,’’ that ‘‘ wader the mask of enfore- 
ing law and order every canon of civilization has been 
broke n,”? and as a Unionist M.P., just returned from 
Cork, puts it in another letter, the logical conclusion of 
this policy is ‘‘ the extermination of the young manhood 
of the South of Ireland.’’ Does the Government imagine 
that our conduct to Ireland is hid? In the famous 
French dictionary known as Larousse, the verb 
‘“opprimer’’ appears with the following example: 
“ L’ Angleterre a opprimé |'Irlande.”’ 

There may have been a time when Ministers 
believed honestly that they were trying to put down a 
murder gang. At this moment they know perfectly well 
that the obs...le to their power is not the wickedness 
of Irishmen, but the virtues of the Irish people. By 
blunders, by blindness, by crimes, they have brought 
the two peoples into this grim and terrible tragedy— 
the conflict, not between order and crime, but between 
power and justice. The offence alleged against Ireland 
is that of encouraging and inciting the armed 
servants of the Crown to take the law into their 
own hands. ‘The Prime Minister cannot deny this 
amazing charge: he has to sit silent when it is pressed 
in the House of Commons. To-day, Ireland is full of 
stories of the personal behavior of these men, of murders 
and tortures of which they have been guilty. We have 
an illustration of their code of morality in 
the conduct of thirteen cadets who watched their 
comrades bu!ly and insult and finally kill an old priest 
of seventy-three. These brutalities lasted a quarter of 
an hour, during which time these thirteen honorable 
and courageous men—chosen, as Sir Hamar Greenwood 
tells us, for their bravery in bkattle—watched the 
consummation of this cowardly murder. Such is their 
code and such is the code of their masters, for no 
penalty, so far as we know, has ever been visited 
on these accomplices in Canon Magner’s murder. To 
Englishmen in England such conduct is unbelievable. 
But to Englishmen in Ireland it seems the natural 
consequence of the temper manifested, as Mr. Baldwin- 
Roper points out, in the daily conduct of these men in 
public streets. As the Government's policy increases 
every week the number of men who are ready to fight 
for Sinn Fein, the prosecution of the Government's 
policy demands greater and greater frightfulness in its 
methods. In Ireland people are talkin: under their 
breath of an Amritsar, for they think that this violence 
must sooner or later produce something more terrible in 
scale and character than the outrages which Ministers 
have found inadaquate for their purpose in the past. 
They may be right or they may be wrong.. What is cer- 
tain is that a warfare is going on in ireland which is 
bringing misery and ruin on women and children, and 
involving the British Empire in graver danger than it 
suffered in the war and in greater disgrace than it has 
known since it last drowned out an Irish rebellion in 
blood. If it goes on long enough it will become some- 
thing more than a war between the British Government 
and the people of Ireland. And if it ever became a 
general war we should be fighting for the right to hun: 
the Sinn Feiners from Ireland. Captain Guest's 
language is suitable enough for his Government. But it 
is not the language of our traditions and our history. 
It is a base echo irom Empires that to-day are in the 
dust. 





THE MORAL OF THE ELECTIONS. 


Tue by-elections have revealed a series of sensational 


Government defeats. A newly appointed Cabinet 
Minister is thrown out of a seat he has held for 
over ten years. A ‘‘ Liberal Coalitionist’’ is 


rejected by a constituency which has voted Liberal 
ever since it existed. In the third case the Govern- 
ment candidate stands miserably below two opponents 
of the Government, and must confess a majority of over 
nine thousand votes out of less than twenty-four thousand 
voters, pledged to the destruction of the Administration. 
A follower of Mr. George’s can hardly be happy. 
If he is a Conservative, he may be thrown 
out as the Conservative was thrown out at Dudley. If 
he is a sitting ‘‘ Liberal Coalitionist,’’ he may be 
thrown out as the Coalitionist was thrown out at Kirk- 
caldy. If he cares to waste time or money in fighting a 
Liberal or a Labor seat, he will have the consolation of 
achieving the bottom of the poll, as did the Government 
nominee at Penistone. He cannot call up the reserves 
of the hitherto absentee voter, because it is this 
gentleman who is decreeing his doom. It is in elections 
where the percentage o/ voters has risen to nearly 80 per 
cent. from the General Election percentage of about 50, 
that these startling results are being obtained. The 
Government majorities are falling, not by hundreds, but 
by thousands. There is no check in the progress or the rate 
of destruction. At the present moment there is actually 
a majority of electors voting against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
dictatorship, which two years ago thought it had crushed 
all opposition. There is not even a safe seat for a single 
ejected Minister, for if the seat is industrial or poor, 
Liberal or Labor, or both united, it may vote him down. 
And if the seat is suburban or rich or a pleasure city, the 
brooding phantom of “ Anti-Waste "’ darkens the horizon 
of the Georgian partizan. 

We may rejoice also in the fact that the larger and 
not the lesser challenges of public affairs have produced 
these smashing defeats. In the Arsenal election, the 
dominant factor among the non-political voters was the 
future of the Arsenal. Men and women clinging precari- 
ously to employment naturally looked to a soldier 
rather than a pacifist to maintain the supply 
of war material. But at Cardigan, the Liberal revival 
was associated with the question of Ireland. At 
Dudley and Kirkcaldy, as the local correspondents 
testify, Ireland alone called thousands of electors to vote 
for Labor against the Government. And the “ Times ”’ 
representative at Penistone proclaimed that every day 
ot the contest the interest in Ireland grew uatil it 
dominated the field. The Government tried to counter 
the record of their outrages in Ireland by the revival of 
the stale old cry, “ Make Germany pay.’’ Mrs. Lloyd 
George (too honorable a figure to be used for such 
work) journeyed through the Penistone villages with the 
message put into her mouth that at the moment when 
the London Conference was being held, it was essential 
that her husband should have a’ supporter returned 
pledged to ‘‘ make Germany pay.’’ It is impossible to 
live on the corpse of a lie. If the challenge were accepted 
as real, we could only conclude that an overwhelming 
majority in each election had declared that it did not 
want to make Germany pay. 

The elections show a great triumph for Labor. The 
hope, felt in Parliament and breathed at many a London 
dining-table these last few months, that Labor had taken 
a back place in our public life, has withered. London 
and Parliament little understand the thought of Scot- 
land and provincial England. On the other hand, 
analyses of the addresses and speeches of the successful 
Labor candidates show few signs of a constructive 
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Socialist programme. All of them-can be endorsed by 
an advanced Liberal. Even denunciations of the 
capitalistic system are absent. The country is not, for 
the moment, in search of ultimate ideas. It is utterly 


| 
| 
' 


sick of its present rulers, filled with contempt and | 


hatred for their handiwork. In two constituencies it 


finds a Labor man with an unalarming programme as | 


the sole instrument of its feeling, and it sweeps him into 
the House of Commons to give it voice. In a third a 


Labor man competes with a Liberal for a right to express | 
that hatred in greater degree, and just succeeds in | 


receiving the title. 


The elections therefore reveal the Coalition moving 


at an accelerated pace to its end. They are much less 
encouraging as a matter of personnel. Any opponent of 
the Government policy, choosing indifferently the most 
useful critics in the House of Commons, would certainly 
have selected, among the first ten, Mr. Llewellyn 
Williams, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and Mr. Pringle. 
All three have failed. The actual victors are 
comparatively undistinguished, useful recruits to 
Parliament, unlikely greatly to assist in the destruction 
of this Government or the formation of an alternative. 
The mere addition of one more back bench member at 
this vital hour can make no appreciable impression on 
the immense Government majorities. And for this result 
the strategy, or the absence of strategy, of the Labor 
Party must be held responsible. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
would certainly have been elected at either Dudley or 
Kirkcaldy ; it was an heroic venture to send him to the 
Arsenal. At Penistone, Labor had no idea of becoming 
a catspaw for Mr. Lloyd George. Nevertheless it has 
very nearly produced the result he desired. 

These facts add emphasis to the appeal we made a 
few weeks ago for an accommodation (not an alliance) 
between the forces of Opposition. This accommodation 
was practically in being in Dudley and Kirkcaldy. 
Under it the Liberals refused to put up a candidate, and 
voted in masses for the Labor man. The results 
were satisfactory Government defeats. It was absent 
at Penistone, and the result, good in itself, involves 
the rejection of the most brilliant of our younger Parlia- 
mentarians. It is true that Labor can _ justly 


repudiate the charge of letting in a Government candi- 
date by splitting the anti-Government vote. It has 
achieved a legitimate success under the condition of a 
three-cornered fight in a single-membered constituency. 
But what of policy, not, we should have said, 
an inconsiderable element in the strength and 
morale of the Labor Party? Well, the plain truth 
is that Mr. Pringle was not only a more practical 
politician than his Labor rival, but his platform 
was more advanced and democratic. Mr. Gillis 
made his appeal as “a delegate to the Yorkshire Mining 
Council for thirty years.’’ He stated that two questions 
dominated all others, “ Unemployment and Ireland.”’ 
He asked for a representative League of Peoples. He 
condemned reckless waste. He demanded a capital levy 
on accumulated wealth of over five thousand pounds. 
He made no mention at all of the nationalization of 
mines and railways, of ‘‘ Capitalism,’’ or of Socialism. 
Mr. Pringle, putting Ireland, Unemployment, Waste, 
and Foreign Policy in the foreground, demanded 
peace with Russia, the restoration of the economic 
situation in Central Europe, and a capital levy. He also 
advocated the public ownership of railways and mines, 
a close supervision of rings and trusts, and a representa- 
tive organization in industry, giving the workers a share 
in the control of the conditions and a minimum standard 
of real wages. To these vital matters the Labor candidate 
made no allusion at all. Nine people out of ten, reading 
the two addresses without signature, would declare that 
Mr. Gillis’s address was the Liberal and Mr. Pringle’s the 
Labor manifesto. That the country is moving towards the 
Left is undoubted. But no Left party can make a success 
of its great venture if it be limited to manual workers and 
their most respected representatives in the conduct of 
trade union politics, and if a broad and reasoned 
policy is not presented for Europe and the Empire. 
And it remains open for the consideration of the 
farsighted on both sides whether it is not possible 
to devise a method whereby not only this “ Left’’ 
may get the majority it can fairly claim, but 
may marshal a force of ideas and criticism adequate to 
encounter, in the House of Commons, the leaders of the 
Coalition. 








THE. DERELICTS. 


By M. E. RAVAGE. 


ACCORDING to a recent estimate in a London newspaper, 
there are some two million Russian refugees living 
abroad. Fully one-half of them are in Poland, five 
hundred thousand or thereabouts are in Germany, a 
quarter million are in France, while the rest are 
scattered between Helsingfors and New York. The 
journal does not define what it means by ‘* refugees,”’ 
but the few details given leave little doubt as to their 
identity. There is, for instance, a disproportionate 
number of generals and titles; the sale of jewels and 
sables, and now and then of an estate at home, is the 
largest single source of income; and the associations of 
the exiles in the countries of their adoption are sugges- 
tive. For all that, I should judge, their average lot is 
not enviable, and I am far from unsympathetic. 

I have, nevertheless, an estimate of my own to 
submit, subject: refugees. Not émigrés but refugees. 
Not voluntary exiles, at home in the languages and the 
first circles of Western Europe, enjoying another stay in 
familiar surroundings till the storm blows over. I am 
talking of refugees—of the people who fled from, not 
with, Wrangel and Denikin and all their predecessors 


; (and opponents), not because they chose but because they 


must, not because they preferred Western democracy to 
Russian Communism (or the other way around), but 
because the torch and the sword were at their heels, 
because hesitation meant massacre or at best the prison 
camp, regardless of political faith. And I estimate that 
this uprooted population—these men and women and 


children and babies without a country, without a friend, 


without the least human rights that anybody is bound 


_ to recognize, without bread, without shelter, and with- 
| out hope—constitute not two millions but (unless I am 


much mistaken) very nearly one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation of Continental Europe. 

For these victims of the universal chaos are confined 
to no one country either by origin or exile. They are 


| not merely the flotsam and jetsam and wreckage of the 


civil war in Russia; nor are they even exclusively 
Russians. They hail from every country east of the zones 


_ of occupation, and are harbored (if harboring you can 


call it) in them all, and are wanted in none. There are 
Germans and Poles and Hungarians and Serbs and 
Ukrainians in Czecho-Slovakia, and there are Slavs of 
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all varieties and Jews of all nationalities in Germany. 
There are Ruthenians and Bulgarians and Croats—and, 
I suppose, Azerbadjianians and Hedjaz Arabs—in 
Hungary; and no race or political entity, whether of 
ancient lineage or newly self-determined, but has iis 
ragged edges projecting into truncated, 
Austria. 

The tale of how all this wretchedness was brought 
about is surely the most pitiful chapter in the tragic 
history of our times. Not even the long blockades and 
the interminable exile of the military prisoners can be 
put into the same class. The blockade victims were 
at least besieged in their own homes; the war prisoners 
were at least men. These great hordes of civilized 
nomads have wandered hundreds of miles from their 
homes, to walk into the cruellest of traps, with 
their women and their infants, their tender youths and 
maidens, their aged and their sick. iiore than half the 
children among them were born in exile. Simple folk 
for the most part, they cannot yet, after years in the 
wilderness, grasp the meaning of their predicament. It 
seems so simple and yet so unintelligible. They started 
from their homes to make way before the attacking 
armies—Russian and German, Austro-Hungarian and 
Roumanian, Allied and Turkish, White and Red. That 
was in ’14, or ’16, or 718, while the war was on. Well 
now the war is over—has been over, officially, for more 
than two years. It looks to them as if there should be 
no trouble about their going back as they came. Why 
are they not allowed to return? What is most puzzling 
is the authorities’ unreasonable demand for passports. 
Why should they have passports? They crossed no 
frontiers on their way out. They never went beyond 
the limits of their own country. They are not asking 
to travel abroad. They wish only to get back to their 
own homes. Where, they ask you, is the difficulty? 

Well, the difficulty is simply this, that while the 
war has long since ceased, the peace has only just begun. 
The thing that is at the bottom of this misery of 
inillions is not the breach in the order of Europe (dated 
1914) so much, as the failure to repair it in 1918. Peace 
has its victims no less than war, and the refugee suffers 
essentially not from the ancient malady of Europe as 
from the inept attempts of the statesmen at a cure. He 
is the tragic by-product of militarism, of course. But 
only initially. The prolongation of his anguish is the 
result of a misinterpreted, misapplied notion of self- 
determination. The war merely destroyed his village 
and sent him packing. It needed the peace to complete 
his ruin. By drawing impossible frontiers around whole 
provinces, it has abolished his very status as a citizen 
and turned him into a permanent exile. That is, alas! 
what makes his case so barbarous and so pitiful. 

Politicians and journalists in the defeated countries 
of Central Europe look out upon this chaos and destruc- 
tion and say that the peace treaties have Balkanized half 
the Continent. What they have in mind is that the con- 
fusion of races has been aggravated. Certainly there is 
no gainsaying that. But the mere confusion of racial 
stocks is not an unmixed evil. The United States 
stands as the superlative example of a nation built 
out of all the racial strains of mankind. Given 
a decent international political and economic order, the 
intermixture might indeed be a blessing. The horror of 
the new map of Europe is that vast populations have 
been not scrambled but disinherited. A frightfully large 
number of the people that formerly owed allegiance to 
the Dual Monarchy—I speak here only of Austro- 
Hungary, but it goes equally hard with the fragments of 
old Russia—have been not Balkanized but Judaized. 
Here are instances. The Magyar who had fled from 


bedraggled 





imagination the monstrous shadow of war. 


Temesvar to Zombor woke up on the bright morning of 
the peace-era to learn that he had escaped not from one 
Hungarian town into another but from Roumania into 
Jugo-Slavia. It might sound to him like some mad jest, 
but it was true all the same that Temesvar was now in 
Roumania and Zombor in Jugo-Slavia. It did no good 
to argue or to lament: one had to have passports to go 
from the one place to the other. Likewise, the Austro- 
German who had betaken himself from Lemberg to 
Prague was no longer either a native or a resident of 
Austria. He was a refugee from Poland in Czecho- 
Slovakia, liable at any moment to be driven out of the 
one country only to be turned back at the frontier by the 
agents of the other. And the thousands of footsore exiles 
who had run before the hordes of Petliura across the 
border from Odessa to Kishinev (both of them cities of 
ei-devant Russia) were henceforward condemned to 
easuistical debates with the Roumanian authorities in an 
endeavor to establish their political identity; because, 
you see, Odessa, having been detached from Moscow, was 
no longer in Russia, and no such place as Ukrainia was to 
be found in the geography of the treaties. 

Here is a new race of pariahs, of civilized gypsies, 
the ultimate waste-matter and drift-wood of war. Huge 
populations of men and women Judaized, like Jews 
turned into aliens in the lands of their ancestors and their 
birth, shorn of human rights, condemned to helotry for 
generations. What can the future bring them or expect 
from such people? The future alone can determine. But 
the history of those who preceded them in the path of 
misery is a forecast of their lot. They will become— 
unless the world awakes to their injustice and their 
menace—-the football of soulless politicians (in Austria 
a certain party actually made an issue of the refugees 
in the recent campaign), the normal prey of the padrone 
and the exploiter, the tools of the underworld, the first 
victim and the germ-carrier of pestilence, the unconscious 
but inevitable nemesis of Europe’s evil inheritance. 





A London Biarv. 


Lonpon, FRripay. 

Tue withdrawal of the German Ambassadors from 
London and Paris is, of course, a temporary measure. 
No one wants to lose so sympathetic an envoy as Dr. 
Sthamer, and even in these days it is unnecessary to 
assume that French or English opinion approves what has 
happened. Not that a great moral reaction is likely to 
follow this or any other breach of the equities. But 
already the cold fit has succeeded the hot. The raid 
across the Rhine throws startled 
And the 
country is sick of war—sick of Marshal Foch’s ‘“‘ big 
stick,’’ sick of being dragged at the heels of French 
Jingoes. What has a commercial people to do 
with all this dressed-up militarism, when it is nothing 
but a cloak for the Succubus of Waste ? 


back on men’s 


By all accounts the Germans behaved well. 
They were courteous and accommodating, ingenuous and 
unrhetorical in statement. If the idea that they were 
bluffing was at the root of our treatment of them, the 
event has proved its falsity. Their first plan was unwise 
and unclear; and was substituted, at the last moment, I 
am told at the instance of Stinnes, for that which Dr. 
Simons brought with him from Berlin. But everyone who 
met Dr. Simons recognized in him a gentleman and a man 
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of honor, anxious to carry his country up to the furthest 
point that her credit and industry could endure. 
He never had achance. From the first it was chose jugée. 
The French were complete masters of the situation. 
Mr. George’s irrelevant speech might have been dictated 
by M. Briand; and, indeed, he made it with a continuai 
verbal appeal to that gentleman. Yet if the City 
had been polled by ballot, nineteen out of twenty 
voters would have gone for a settlement; and had the 
names of these voters been afterwards disclosed, they 
would have been found to include the flower of our 
bankers and merchants. Yet such is the moral cowardice 
of our time that the country lets itself be half-bullied 
and half-bamboozled into a policy repugnant to its 
interests, and revolting to its common sense. 





Tue worst of it is that the Government are not even 
honest with France. If they had told her straight away 
that we disapproved of the destruction and the eviscera- 
tion of Germany, that we thought it politically 
ruinous and morally bad, she would have known 
where she stood, and her more moderate and 
sensible politicians could have gone to her people, and 
said: “ You see how things stand. England will not 
follow us. We must take a more measured course.” 
But this was too straightforward for the Prime Minister. 
He kept the French claims high because he found it 
electorally convenient to bloat our own, and then sought 
to turn them down. Now he talks to the Germans as if 
he were their friend; ard finally nails up the 
Union Jack by the side of the tricolor. No wonder the 
story of the after-war Entente is one long tale of 
recriminations. 


But what is the game? What turned Mr. George 
from an uncompromising critic of French policy into a 
hands-upper to M. Briand? Why are we now cutting 
the life-line between British and European trade? Some 
ingenious people think that the financiers mean to 
engineer a crash, repudiate the war debt, and thus 
break the barrier it raises against the free resumption 
of industry. The theory savors too much of inverted 
Bolshevism for me; but there is another one of equal 
ingenuity, and that is that the Allies are constructing 
a trap for America, into which she will walk as soon as 
she discovers that they now hold German trade 
through the controlled ports, and that she can only get 
her share of it by ‘‘ coming in ’’ to the settlement. It 
is conceivable. Sir Auckland Geddes has made a 
mysterious visit to Paris; and as we mishandle Germany 
we may try to bluff America. But I doubt this 
Machiavellianism. It is all sad and simple enough. Our 
rulers are little men. If they were honest ones, they 
might win through. But ‘‘ things’’ will not obey them, 
because human beings have ceased to trust them, and 
they to trust each other. 


” 


D:p anyone hear the like of Mr. Mosley’s questions to 
the Prime Minister on whether and when the Cabinet 
had given its sanction to the policy of reprisals, and of 
Mr. George’s answers? Here is the head of the Govern- 
ment challenged to say “ Yes’’ or “ No”’ to, perhaps, 
the most critical inquiry that could be addressed to him. 
Not a plain word in either sense could he tender. To 
the final question, “ Does the right hon. gentleman admit 
official sanction?’’ he said nothing at all. Of course 
there has been sanction—I believe that it was yielded 
by five or six members of the Cabinet, and not, formally 
at least, by the whole body. But Mr. George dared not 
sayso. Howcould he? If hesaid “ Yes,’’ there were the 





Greenwocd admissions of murder, arson, and pillage 
brought direct to the Ministerial door, and no further 
escape possible. If he said “ No,” it laid him open to 
exposure and revolt at the hands of his Irish myrmi- 
dons. But the public will not accept this evasion. It has 
an absolute right to know by what process this 
thing was woven into the pattern of Irish government. 
What mind conceived it? In what shape did the plan 
leave the Cabinet? | What orders were issued to the 
Auxiliaries and the Black-and-Tans; through what 
medium; what hand passed the “black spot’’ on to 
the actual executants of these crimes? I hope Mr. 
Mosley will apply every possible kind of probe to this 
scabrous thing, and that, if he fails, Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Clynes will come to his assistance. 





THAT my readers may realize how closely the 
Government of Ireland sticks to its Prussian model, let 
me present them with this copy of one of its pro- 
clamations. Note the final paragraph :— 


PRESERVATION OF ORDER UNDER Martian Law. 
NOTICE. 

“In order to prevent outrages by strangers taking 
place in Dunmanway and district, it has been decided 
that six male inhabitants shall be held responsible 
each week, for informing the O.C. Auxiliary Police at 
the Workhouse, Dunmanway, of any suspicious stranger 
arriving in the Town, or of any occurence or circum- 
stances which points (sic) to a contemplated outrage. 

“This plan is further intended to protect other 
inhabitants from intimidation and to render it possible 
for any Loyauist to give information without the rebels 
being able to trace its source. 

“The following individuals will be held responsible 
for providing information from and including 16th 
February, 1921, up to and including 22nd February, 
1921 :— 


[Here follows a list of names. They are in my possession, 
but I withhold them for obvious reasons. | 


“ Should any outrage occur in Dunmanway, or with- 
in two miles of the Market Square, the whole of the 
above mentioned will be placed under arrest. 

“ Lreut.-Con., 1st. D. 1., 
“K Company, Aux. Div., R.I.C. 
“ Dunmanway. 

“ Removal of this notice will entail punishment for 

the entire District Council.”’ 


One who was present at the National Liberal Club 
last Wednesday afternoon writes to me:— 


‘“‘Tt was a tremendous meeting. The object was 
to denounce the Government’s policy of reprisals in 
Ireland. The idea was started by one or two advanced 
members anxious to register the opinion of the Club as 
a whole. By 2.30 the great smoking-room was crammed 
full. Members for the most part stood, some even 
climbed up the bases of the columns. When Mr. J. M. 
Robertson took the chair there was great cheering, but 
some shouted in opposition. The Coalitionists had 
been whipped up in strength, and during the vigorous 
speeches of the mover and seconder of the resolution 
disturbance rose to uproar. After the seconder’s brief 
and unflattering description of the Prime Minister he 
was heard no further. Then Sir John Simon rose. At 
once the uproar was stilled. He managed a difficult 
audience with tact and fairness. His theme was not 
only the horror, but the illegality and stupidity of 
reprisals. The statement was calm and historic, but 
now and again a flash of indignation blazed out. His 
most telling point was a rapid thrust. He was describ- 
ing the murders ef Irishmen in their beds or on the 
doorsteps at night. ‘‘ How about the officers in Dublin 
on November 21st?’’ shouted a Coalitionist. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
said Simon, turning sharply upon him, “‘ these murders 
by our agents are exactly the same!’’ Before he had 
spoken twenty minutes he had so won the excited crowd 
that only two ventured a rare interruption. At the end 
the applause was prolonged, and barely a score held up 
their hands against the resolution For the real 
Liberals it was a moment of triumph ; they realized that 
a great victory for humanity had been won.”’ 
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Lorp Movutton was one of the most incalculable 
men in politics. I should have called him a natural 
Conservative, engaged (like many Wesleyans) in a con- 
stant effort to persuade himself that he was a Liberal. 
He was extremely learned, had considerable scientific 
gifts, possessed an intricate and painstaking intelligence, 
and made a great deal of money out of his lawyer's gift 
and his immense knowledge of patents, and withal 
was one of the least persuasive men I ever met. 
His mind, like his voice, seemed to go with a creak, as if 
some spiritual impediment were in its works. I remem- 
ber him arguing the Free Trade case in the 1906 
campaign, with great ingenuity and zeal. As I heard 
him I wondered how soon he would be arguing the case 
for Protection. He did it just before his death. 


Miss Evetyn Suarp sends me the following appeal, 
which I warmly commend to my readers :— 


“There must be many of your readers who, while 
not in agreement on Irish politics, are united in a 
common feeling of pity for the thousands of Irish people 
who have been rendered homeless and workless by the 
widespread destruction of property in Ireland. The 
chief sufferers are the aged, the women in the home, 
and the children, who are as much the innocent victims 
of this unhappy campaign of violence as the Belgians 
were of Prussianism in 1914. The Irish people themselves 
have sunk religious and political differences alike in 
the formation of the White Cross, an organization 
which, according to its manifesto, aims at collecting 
and administering funds, irresrective of class, creed, 
er politics, and whose policy will be, ‘ while recog- 
nizing the need for immediate monetary aid to those in 
want, to give that aid mainly through reconstruction, 
so that those who have lost their means or their liveli- 
hood shall not also lose their self-respect by becoming 
pensioners on the charity of others.’ 

‘All shades of opinion are represented on the 
Central Executive Committee in Dublin, and every 
effort will be made ‘to supplement and co-ordinate, 
while in no way destroying, all work of the same 
character now being done by local or sectional organi- 
zations.’ Mr. J. D. Douglas, the well-known Irish 
Quaker is the Hon. Treasurer, to whom donations may 
be sent at the Mansion House, Dublin, marked ‘ Irish 
White Cross.’ ’’ 


On February 26th I told the following story in these 
columns :— 


An Irish magistrate lately described to a friend 
the police raids on his house. On one occasion the 
police engaged were apparently Irish and Catholic, and 
certainly drunk. One of them leaned up against the 
wall and started a harangue to their involuntary host 
and his wife. ‘‘ There was once,’’ he said, “a Catholic 


Church! The Catholic Church doesn’t exist any longer! 
God! God's dead!”’ 
‘Tell me,’’ says the magistrate, ‘‘ did they shoot 


Him trying to escape? ”’ 


The incident I related happened to Mr. O’Callaghan, 
the ex-Lord Mayor of Limerick. He has now been slain 
by the men (or their comrades) of whom it is related, 
and is the last victim of a long series of distinguished 
members of Irish local bodies, murdered by agents of 
the British Government. Let me add that the derision 
of the religion of the Irish people is a frequent 
accompaniment of outrages on their lives and property. 
“There’s no God,” is a recurring expression 





on the lips of members of these bands, in answer 
to an Irish invocation of Him. An officer on 
duty in Ireland conveyed this opinion to a lady 


of my acquaintance in a more polite and rational form 
by remarking, “ There’s no God here. The war killed 


Him. There’s only force now.’’ Certainly there does 
not seem to be much else in the hearts of British 
statesmen. 


A WAYFARER. 





[March 12, 1921. 


Life and Letters. 


THE QUESTION OF HONOR. 
WE all remember Mr. Podsnap. We have all known him 
and laughed at him in life as in literature, for he presents 
himself very frequently to our ridicule. We remember 
that he never could make out why everybody was not 
quite satisfied, and that he had even acquired a peculiar 
flourish of his right arm in often clearing the world of its 
most difficult problems by sweeping them behind him, 
whilst he cried, ‘‘ I don’t want to know about it ; I don’t 
choose to discuss it; I don’t admit it! ’’ We remember 
that what Providence meant was invariably what Mr. 
Podsnap meant. To a foreigner he said, ‘‘ We English 
are Very Proud of our Constitution, Sir. It Was 
Bestowed Upon Us By Providence. No Other Country 
is so Favored as This Country.’? And when the foreign 
gentleman asked, ‘‘ The other countries, they do how? ”’ 








Mr. Podsnap, gravely shaking his head replied, ‘‘ They 
do, Sir, they do—I am sorry to be obliged to say it—as 
they do.’’ Presently continuing, Mr. Podsnap 
observed :— 

“This Island was Blest, Sir, to the Direct Exclusion 
of such Other Countries as—as there may happen to be. 
And if we were all Englishmen present, I would say 
that there is in the Englishman a combination of 
qualities, a modesty, and an independence, a responsi- 
bility, a repose, combined with an absence of everything 
calculated to call a blush into the cheek of a young 


person, which one would seek in vain among the Nations 
of the Earth.’’ 


We know Mr. Podsnap. It was he who defended 
Slavery because it gave the Pagans a chance of imbibing 
the tenets of British Religion. It is he who says of the 
children in Central Europe, ‘‘ Let them die! They 
brought it on themselves! ’’ No one wishes to emulate 
Mr. Podsnap in his self-satisfaction and the peculiar 
flourish of the right arm. But there is one quality which 
we should have liked to keep as a special attribute of the 
English people. It is not included in Mr. Podsnap’s 
‘* combination of qualities.’? Dickens knew what he was 
writing about, and the Podsnaps are probably incapable 
by nature of discerning or possessing it. It is the quality 
that we call ‘‘ Honor.’’ That has nothing to do with the 
‘‘honor’’ or ‘‘ honors ’’ represented by decorations, 
titles, or positions in the world of Society or politics. 
Since we are a nation of sportsmen before everything, we 
reach its definition best from current phrases borrowed 
from sport. We are defining honor when we talk of 
“‘ fair play,’’ of ‘‘ playing the game,’’ or of ‘‘ running 
straight ’’; and we are defining it by its opposite when 
we talk of an action as “‘ not cricket,’’ or as ‘‘ a dirty 
game,’ or as “‘ hitting below the belt,’’ or as ‘‘ not 
giving the creature a chance.’’? Honor is the good sports- 
man’s breath of life, and it might be supposed that 
English people, who are sportsmen above everything, 
would feel stifled without it. 

Consider our public schools and universities. We 
know all that can be said against them. We know their 
ignorance, their idleness, their paganism, their intoler- 
ance of variety, their worship of established ‘‘ good 
form.’’ Their average product is the young barbarian, 
so often held up to scorn by our satirists and social critics, 
from Matthew Arnold and Bernard Shaw down- 
wards. But even in the young or old barbarian, 
and even in his morality of ‘‘ good form,’’ we 
have often recognized more than a gleam of this 
quality called ‘‘ Honor.’” We have even defended 
the public schools and universities because they somehow 
did, after all, produce a type of man who would not play 
a dirty trick, who was above corruption, who would win 
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the long game of life fairly or not at ail, and even 
against his bitterest enemy could be counted upon to run 
straight. Other countries also knew the type and recog- 
nized its value. An Englishman’s statement was 
accepted as most likely true. It was assumed without 
question that he would not take bribes. It was reckoned 
that even in face of the enemy he would play the game. 
That an Englishman’s word was his bond became a pro- 
verbial reputation more enviable than glory. For such 
a character and such a reputation we often thought that, 
even in spite of the waste and expense and ignorance, our 
public schools and universities might be worth main- 
taining. 

And now this inestimable treasure of Honor—our 
chief justified boast and our most envied possession—is 
being filched from us by a handful of Cabinet Ministers 
and their gang of insensitive supporters. If they strip 
us of our good name, they make us poor indeed, and yet 
we are rapidly losing it. Their treatment of Ireland 
furnishes examples of their theft of this long-hoarded 
treasure. Ireland is not the worst loser. At the 
revolver’s muzzle these men loot our country of her 
reputation in the world. An inquiry into the burning of 
Cork may have been unnecessary. As the saying runs in 
Cork itself, every cat and every dog knows who did it. 
But still an inquiry was ordered and was held. One 
might have supposed that for once the Government was 
moved to do the honorable thing. Nota bit of it. What 
honor lives in men who suppress the Strickland Report? 
When General Crozier resigned, we recognized that one 
man at all events maintained the military and national 
tradition of honor. But where was honor in the double- 
shuffle of Ministers and their agents over the return of the 
Auxiliaries discharged for theft? When Mr. Mosley, on 
the 4th of this month, asked the Prime Minister whether 
the Cabinet had considered the policy of reprisals 
between last Jume and October, where was honor in the 
shame-faced shuffle of the reply? When an innocent 
Irish peasant was murdered—admittedly murdered—by 
an officer of the Crown, and the question of relief for 
his widow, Mrs. Crowley, was raised, where was honor in 
the reply that the law enforces compensation upon the 
Irish locality in the form of rates, and the law must be 
observed? Or where is honor in our Government’s 
order that women shall not at their peril refuse to betray 
their husbands, brothers, lovers, or friends, and that 
the men of a district shall be platooned to act as traitors 
to their comrades whom they regard as fighting for their 
country’s freedom? We need not now speak of the 
deadly blow struck at our reputation throughout the 
world by the Auxiliaries and Black-and-Tans themselves. 
Behind them all, and responsible for ail our shame, 
stand the Ministers of the Crown. 

Or take the forged issues of the Russian paper 
‘“‘ Pravda,’’ manipulated through Scotland Yard and 
exposed by the ‘‘ Daily Herald.’’ These issues were 
written and printed in London for Russian enemies of 
the Russian Government, especially, it seems, for the 
supporters of Wrangel. Complying with our law, the 
English printer put the name and address of his firm at 
the end. The copies were then sent to Scotland Yard, 
where the printer’s name and address were cut off from 
each by a machine so as to assist the forgery, and all the 
issues were despatched, apparently through the 
Admiralty, to Helsingfors or some other port near the 
Russian frontier, thence to be distributed throughout 
Russia as genuine copies of the authorized ‘‘ Pravda ”’ 
itself. A meaner and more dishonorable trick could 
hardly be played, even by a ‘‘ Propaganda Depart- 
ment ’’ in wartime. Mr. Shortt, when questioned in the 
House of Commons, admitted the facts, and thought the 





Director of Intelligence, who had thus assisted in the 
forgery, had been “‘ indiscreet.’’ He further added, 
“* Had he referred to me, I would not have sanctioned it.”’ 
Well, in these days we may be thankful for small 
mercies. It is something to know that there is still one 
Cabinet Minister at least who retains some feeble 
glimmering sense of honor’s value. But where is that 


‘Director of  Intelligence’’ whose action was 
‘‘ indiscreet ’’—so ‘‘ indiscreet ’’ that he was actually 
found out? 


There are taints which spread through a man’s 
nature till all is corruption. There is a well-authenticated 
history of an Early Christian who, going in triumphant 
ecstasy to martyrdom, was met on the way by an enemy 
imploring forgiveness, which the apparent Christian 
refused. At the place of execution, ecstasy faded, 
courage failed, and the saint of an hour before returned 
along the self-same road a coward and an apostate. 
‘“O valiant cousin! Worthy gentleman! ’’ cried King 
Duncan, and it was a true description of Macbeth then. 
But in how short a time did the taint of some corrupting 
quality spread until that gallant soldier, great in deeds 
and supreme in poetic words, could be described only as 
‘“‘ This dead butcher! ’’ The loss of honor appears to 
taint and rot a character with like corruption and like 
speed. We know the pitiful fate preordained by the 
poet for the Lost Leader who alone broke from the van 
and the freemen, and sank to the rear and the slaves. In 
strangely significant contrast, we read of another :— 

‘* Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means; and there wiil stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire.” 

What is true of personal character is true of a 
nation’s character as well. A great country rises by open 
means, and there stands on honorable terms, or else 
retires rather than taint herself with the corruption of 
dishonor. But it was honor upon which our country 
prided herself, and for which her sons were most often 
admired. Now we might say with Othelio that, if it had 
pleased Heaven to try us with affliction, if it had steeped 
us in poverty to the very lips, and given us and our 
utmost hopes to captivity, we should have found a drop 
of patience in some place of our souls. But there, where 
we had garnered up our hearts, where either we must 
live or bear no life, the fountain from which our current 
runs, or else dries up—to be discarded thence! That is 
what is unendurable; to know the country’s reputation 
thus infected by those whose part it should be to repre- 
sent and defend her honor ; to witness the corrosion of the 
taint contaminating a whole Government and its agents 
with the poison of cruelty and coarse greed. ‘‘ All is 
lost but honor! ’’ cried the defeated king at Pavia. 
To what cry are our governors driving us now? Shall we 
be driven to say, ‘‘ All is lost, including honor ’’? Or 
shall we descend to a lower depth still, and, with compla- 
cent satisfaction, inscribe as epitaph upon the grave- 
stone of England’s good name the disgusting epitaph 
—‘‘ Excepting honor, nothing was lost ’’? 





ON LITERARY VULGARITY. 
Ir is, or it should be, a common experience with those 
who write much in judgment of books to conceive a 
sudden mistrust of the terms they use. Let them be as 
honest and as serious as they may ; let their word always 
express some reaction or conviction which they deeply 
feel; still, the moment comes when their very honesty 
makes them suspicious whether the same word always 
indicates the presence of the same feeling. Nuances of 
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emotion are infinite, our precise vocabulary finite; and 
we have not the time or the genius to create that new 
combination of words, or that definite image, which 
alone can convey the exact quality of our reaction. We 
are compelled to use a general term, and to trust that 
something else we may say, or some quotation we may 
make, will point anew the barb of our blunted arrow. 

But faith in this happy incident, though long- 
suffering, wears thin at the last; a word we have worked 
hard, perhaps unconsciously, begins to haunt us with 
the unspoken question: ‘‘ What did you mean by me? ”’ 
Probably most critics have their own tattered and 
importunate regiment trailing behind them. Some of 
their favorite children, the fruit of a perfect union 
between language and feeling, have been turned into 
errand-boys and maids of all work; now they are tired 
and peevish, and inclined to ask what they were born 
for. And some of the querulous servants seem never to 
have had any parents at all; they were sent into the 
basement straight from the workhouse or the foundling 
hospital. We have all used them unmercifully. 

Poor children often have high-sounding names; so 
have these. Vulgarity, Personality, Rhetoric, Senti- 
mentality are some of them. Anyone who writes, or 
reads, a good deal of criticism can think of a dozen more, 
without mentioning any of his own children who have 
slowly slipped out of the nursery into the kitchen; and 
he might profitably employ some of his leisure, if he has 
any, in trying to get them back again. After all, words 
are probably like children in this, that they look happier 
if they mean something. The process may involve 
making them mean something smaller, or something 
other, than they have generally meant. But a child, if 
he cannot be the Pirate, would rather be the Captive 
who walks the plank than both together. General utility 
is the least attractive of réles. 

Take, for imstance, this unfortunate word, 
vulgarity.’’ In ordinary life we kuow that its mean- 
ing chiefly depends upon the person who uses it ; we know 
also that most fashions in dress would be vulgar were 
they not /a mode. Vulgarity is an offence against the 
code which declares that certain things ‘‘ are done.”’ 
Who is the original arbiter in these matters of social 
converse, we know not, but we suppose that the things 
that ‘‘ are done ’’ are made up of two main varieties: 
ordinary decent actions such as would have seemed decent 
(though at times rather quixotic) at any stage in the 
history of a civilized society, and actions which are 
recognizably mere conventions even at the moment when 
they are most rigorously enforced. So on the opposite 
side vulgarity may be an offence against either the 
decency that is secular, or the custom that is ephemeral. 

As in life, so in letters. There is the vulgarity that 
offends the delicate senses of those who have no taste 
of their own and are forced to invoke the assistance of 
an alien code or an imagined sensibility. Like Podsnap, 
they use ‘‘ the cheek of the young person ’’—who, we 
remember, seemed to be nearly all cheek, like a Reynolds 
Cherub—as a kind of moral litmus paper to dip into 
any book that is not ‘‘ happy ’’ and imbecile. Of course, 
with our usual humbug, we affect to believe that there 
are no Podsnaps among literary critics, although we 
really know that one or two of the most famous and 
influential have attained to eminence solely by their 
ostentatious use of the Podsnap reagent. Still, what- 
ever meaning vulgarity may have in their vocabulary, it 
is not worth while to pause to consider; to them any 
writing that has seriousness, originality and power is 
bound to be vulgar, unless by an unlooked for accident 
it happens to be successful. 
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But there is a vulgarity in literature which seems 
to spring from a gap in a writer’s sensibility. The gap 
may be large; it may be infinitesimal: but something 
escapes through it which touches us upon the raw. So we 
are touched, for instance, when we read, in a recent 
novel of Mr. E. F. Benson these sentences: ‘‘ She sat 
down and made an indescribable mess over the piano.” 
. . . . “‘ She asked me if my pearls were false: I smiled 
and looked at her teeth.’’ Podsnappery is abhorrent 
to us—indeed, the Podsnap reagent would not change 
color for these—and yet the old word insists on being 
heard. These sentences are vulgar. With a like 
certainty we pronounce upon this sentence of Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, in praise of the beauty of a heroine 
who is pregnant. ‘‘ She was as much unlike the ordinary 
woman as a budding daffodil is to a farrowing sow.’’ We 
feel that the gap in the sensibility of these two writers 
must be pretty large for such things to get through. So 
that our final examples shall be from a more delicate and 
fastidious writer than either of these, and the sentences 
themselves more doubtful. The author of that very 
delightful book ‘‘ In the Mountains ’’ is describing her 
thoughts on returning to the Swiss chalet she had been 
forced to leave for the duration of the war. It would be 
full of her caretaker’s children. ““Why, there was 
time for ten, if Antoine had had facility in twins! ”’ 
And again, when she sees two women who look as though 
they might be Germans, she declares that of course she 
could not see them. ‘‘ Their male relations might have 
killed her male relations, or they might have been killed 
together or theirs killed by hers. It would be so uncom- 
fortable. Blood would be between them.’’ Perhaps 
these last two will seem quite innocuous to most people, 
and indeed compared with their three predecessors they 
are. The gap in this sensibility, we admit, is 
infinitesimal ; and yet it seems to be there. 

Here is the raw material of our investigation: five 
instances of vulgarity that differ enormously in degree. 
Have they any common quality? Of course, any con- 
clusion that may be derived from them must inevitably 
be personal. After all, they are only the objects which 
a single mind has reacted against ; one man chose them, 
and their common element, if indeed they have one, will 
be distinctive only of his conception of literary vulgarity. 
Even so, the result may be of interest. Other minds may 
test their conception by his. 

In the first example from Mr. Benson we can see 
quite easily what repels us: the concrete image that the 
phrase evokes is disgusting, though we admit that in so 
far as the phrase does violently evoke a physical image, 
it is a good one. The second is a little subtler. It is 
‘“smart’’ writing; and the point of the smartness is a 
jest at false teeth. For some unknown reason the jest at 
the expense of another’s physical infirmity is offensive. 
The same reason seems to be operative in the sentence 
from Mr. Mackenzie. We feel that only a man himself 
produced from a bulb could possibly have the right to 
describe a woman in childbirth as ‘‘ a farrowing sow ”’; 
but our feeling of repulsion is complicated by a nuance 
of sickliness in the other portion of the comparison. 
The ‘‘ budding daffodil ’’ is almost as bad ; but, anyhow, 
that is sentimentality rather than vuigarity, and senti- 
mentality is another, and much more perplexing, 
question. The mixture of the two elements makes a 
peculiarly nauseating bolus. Mr. Benson is, at least, free 
of sentimentality in his sentences. Of the last two, 
‘* facility in twins ’’ is an almost imperceptible case of 
the same malady. It is hardly a jest at physical 
infirmity ; it is no more than a nuance of flippancy, a 
surrender to a phrase. And the last, we imagine, ig 
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again of the same kind. ‘‘ Male relations’’ and 
‘uncomfortable ’’ indicate the same flippancy ; for the 
death of human beings is in question. 

If these examples have any claim to be typical we 
might say that vulgarity is a kind of desecration of our 
common humanity. To snigger, ever so faintly, at the 
life or death or misfortune of the body is vulgar. Science 
may reduce bodily life to terms of animal existence, yet 
no one is offended. But Science does not snigger. The 
scientist assumes no immunity for himself: if men are 
animals, he is also an animal. And the satirist or the 
truly comic writer is like the scientist in this, that he too 
sees himself on the level on which he puts humanity. 
Swift could make savage jokes about the human body, 
Shakespeare and Rabelais could make enormously good- 
humored ones; but there was no pretence of immunity 
for themselves. But Mr. Mackenzie, we feel, who finds 
no difficulty in suggesting a comparison of an 
‘“‘ ordinary ’’ woman in childbirth with ‘‘ a farrowing 
sow,’’ would be the last person to regard himself as a 
pedigree pig. The affectation of superiority to the ills that 
flesh is heir to is intolerable, and it is false. It is much 
worse than ‘‘ uncomfortable ’’ to feel that your men have 
killed the men of the woman with whom you are talking. 
No civilized person scores off another by remarking (with 
a smile) that her teeth are false, any more than he would 
congratulate himself on another man’s blindness. If we 
do, or if we permit our authors to do these things, we go 
back in the scale of civilized humanity far beyond the 
days when a common Christianity taught men to respect 
a physical infirmity as the mark of the finger of God. 

At best, we cannot pretend to have done more than 
to explore a little one of the more recondite forms of 
literary vulgarity, and we must refrain from looking into 
the relation between this vulgarity and sentimentality, 
though we suspect that the relation may be close. It 
would be interesting also to follow the phases by which 
vulgarity passes into downright brutality. The Restora- 
tion comedy would furnish a good field of inquiry ; and it 
would have the advantage of freeing us from the limita- 
tions of contemporary morality. Perhaps we should find 
that one of the reasons why brutality is more tolerable 
to us is that it has no background of sentimentalism, for 
it may be—and Mr. Mackenzie is a strong argument— 
that literary vulgarity is, in the main, the ugly and 
unnatural product of an author’s fear of his own 
sentimental inclinations. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY. 


Sir,—When I read the description of the touching scene 


at Washington, in which the retiring President, called to. 


the window by the shouting crowd, pointed to his voiceless 
throat and drew back broken with emotion, my mind went 
back to an incident which, now that he is out of office, I am 
at liberty to recall. It was in Paris in January, 1919, in 
the first days of the Peace Conference. I had received 
through my friend, Admiral Grayson, an intimation that if 
I would go to Paris the President would be glad to see me. 
I went, dined with him and Mrs. Wilson, and spent a long 
evening in his company. Better or more various talk I never 
enjoyed. A purer or more elevated personality I do not hope 
to meet. But it is not of the talk or of the person I wish 
to speak here, but of a matter that belongs to history. 

In order to put the incident in its true setting, it is 
necessary, first, to recall another event a: little more than 
two years before. On December 21st, 1916, two occurrences 





of interest took place. Mr. Lloyd George moved into 10, 
Downing Street, from which Mr. Asquith had just been dis- 
lodged, and President Wilson issued his memorable appeal 
to all the belligerents to state the aims and objects for which 
they were fighting. The two facts remain together in my 
mind for a very vivid reason. On the afternoon of that day 
I was asked to go to 10, Downing Street, to see Mr. Lloyd 
George. I had not seen him for some months, but I was not 
surprised at the request. What happened I am not at liberty 
to record, but the conversation was devoted to the President’s 
Note which had just arrived. 

It will be remembered that there was one passage in that 
document which was attacked in the Government Press the 
next morning with singular and unanimous severity. It 
was this :— 


‘* He (the President) takes the liberty of calling attention 
to the fact that the objects which the statesmen of the 
belligerents on both sides have in mind in this war are 

____ Virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their own 

people and to the world.” 

The italics are mine. This passage was fierceiy assailed as 
being an expression of the President’s opinion that there 
was no difference in the aims and objects of the two sides. 
The leaders in the ‘“ Times,” the ‘“ Morning Post,” and 
especially the “ Daily Chronicle” the next day are worth 
turning to by those interested in this incident of the inner 
history of the war. It was on this occasion, too, I think that 
Bottomley issued his ultimatum of ‘‘ Hands off the War” to 
America. 

With this digression, I return to Paris. In the course 
of the evening the conversation took this turn :— 

Myself: By the way, Mr. President, you may remember 
that a very serious attack was made in the English Press on 
your Note to the belligerents in December, 1916. 

The President : I do, indeed. 

Myself: It was chiefly in regard to one passage. 

The President: Yes, I remember the passage very well. 
The meaning seemed to me quite clear, and I wondered how 
it could have been so widely misread. 

Myself: I did not misread it myself; but would you 
mind telling me what you had in mind? 

The President: What I had in mind was very simple. 
I had just been re-elected President. My authority in regard 
to intervention had consequently assumed a_ different 
character. Elected originally before the war issue arose, I 
had necessarily attached great weight to the doctrine of isola- 
tion. Now I was more free to act. I knew that if the war 
continued we could not remain neutral. My first object was 
to see if there was a prospect of intervening in the interests 
of peace before events compelled us to intervene in the 
interests of war. My second object was to get the issue put 
clearly before my people by the belligerents themselves, so 
that there could be no doubt in their minds as to which 
side we had to take if we took either. I had no doubt myself ; 
but there was, of course, a great pro-German and anti- 
British element that had to be convinced or silenced. That 
is what I had in mind in that Note. Perhaps (he 
went on with a smile) I can illustrate the position 
by an incident I remember as a boy at Stuben. An 
old darkie cab-driver was told to drive to a haberdasher’s. 
He whipped up his horse and started off. Then his head 
sank reflectively, his horse slowed down, and he turned to 
his fare, and said: ‘“ Say, massa, whar did you say dis 
darkie boy be gwine?” ‘“ To a haberdasher’s,” said the fare, 
and again the horse was whipped up, only to slow down as 
before. And once more the darkie turned round with: 
“Beg pardon, massa, but whar did you say dis darkie boy 
be gwine?” ‘To a haberdasher's—to a shop where they 
sell collars and ties and things.’ “ Ah,” said the driver, 
“now dis darkie boy knows whar he be gwine.’”’ And there 
was no more trouble. I wanted my darkie boy to know where 
he was going—that was all. And I am puzzled at why I 
was sO misunderstood in your country. 

I was not able to tell him. But if Mr. Lloyd George 
will give me permission to publish my record of my con- 
versation with him at 10, Downing Street, on December 2Ist, 
1916, it may be found to throw some light on this interesting 
theme.—Yours, &c., 


A. G. GARDINER. 
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A LIBERAL-LABOR ARRANGEMENT. 

Srr,—May I be allowed to state why such an arrange- 
ment seems desirable? I belong to the left wing of the 
L.L.P., and have been strongly opp2sed to any such arrange- 
ments in the past. But now we have to face a situation of 
extraordinary peril. 

Lloyd George opportunism has plunged Europe into a 
gulf of chaos and ruin. Unless his policy is overthrown, no 
economic system, Communism, State Socialism, Free Trade, 
or otherwise can prevent a lapse ef Europe, such as happened 
after the Thirty Years’ War. The Coalition policy in the 
Paris Treaty, in Ireland, in Russia, and all over the world 
is pernicious. But it can only be defeated by a combination 
of those who are opposed to it. 

Mr. Gerald Gould unites with unrepentant Labor 
Jingoes, who are poles apart from his views of the war and 
the peace. 

As a member of the Labor Party I have to endure the 
companionship of Labor men with the outlook of Mr. 
Blatchford and the temperament of Comrade Will Thorne. 

In spite of fundamental differences on Socialization, I 
have far more in common with Mr. Masterman and Com- 
mander Kenworthy than with the narrow Trades Unionist, 
who is absolutely dense on the Peace Treaty and cold about 
the Irish tyranny. 

Until Lloyd Georgeism is swept from power and influ- 
ence all our dreams of social reconstruction are as the base- 
less fabric of a vision. The destruction of the Coalition is 
the urgent duty of every man of sense, however extreme his 
views. Therefore I say let us join hands with any man or 
woman who will help to expel this pewer from the world of 
politics —Yours, &c., a 
Free Religious Movement, 4, Meogh Street, Dundee. 


Sir,—Mr. Keynes says of Mr. Wilson that he could have 
preached a sermon on any one of his Fourteen Points, but 
that he had no proposals for the application of those points 
to the European situation. When the next General Election 
is over, and Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar Greenwood 
are once more calling forth your thunders, I think it will 
be of little satisfaction to us to recall that you preached for 
an understanding between the Liberal and the Labor Parties 
in order to prevent the return of these two worthies. 

I suggest that you take immediate steps in this most 
important matter. You are surely in a position to approach 
several public men who would be only too glad to consider 
the question. Why not call them together? A committee 
could then be formed, and once formed, the work to be done 
would soon suggest itself. Will you take this necessary step? 
—yYours, &c., Ss. Pp. 

Leeds. March 2nd, 1921. 


Sriz,—As a Liberal who has joined the Laker Party, I 
welcome your advocacy of the above, but would suggest that 
the arrangement should be limited to the one object of 
placing on the Statute Book a Bill for Proportional Repre- 
sentation. Both parties would be pledged to this and 
nothing else, ani having secured it, would at once dissolve 
to have a fresh election under P. R.—Yours, &c., 

York. C. W. Sorensen. 

ST. BERNARD AND SOLITUDE. 

Srr,—Mr. Santayana opened that very interesting article 
of his in last week’s Nation by giving “O solitudo, sola 
beatitudo,” as a quotation from Saint Bernard. Reluctant 
as I am to doubt Mr. Santayana, I wonder whether Saint 
Bernard really is the author of his quotation. The common 
form in which it occurs—and apparently the original form, 
as part of the point appears to be in the play upon the words 
—is “O beato solitudo, O sola beatitudo”; but I have 
failed to trace the quotation, either in the latter form or in 
Mr. Santayana’s, in the Benedictine Edition of Saint Bernard. 
On the other hand, Cornelius A. Lapide, in his commentary 
on the Minor Prophets, quotes four interesting verses on 








solitude by one Cornelius Musius, who was a contemporary 
of his own: in these verses we have the quotation, the play 
upon words, and the double rhyme so closely woven into the 
metre and matter, as to look very like part of the original 
texture spun by Musius :— 
“Vive ut vis, sed cum egrotabis 
Justis lacrimis damnabis 
Omnes mundi insulas. 
Et cum morti propinquabis 
Tune, sed sero, provocabis 
Ad beatas cellulas. 
O beata solitudo, 
O sola beatitudo, 
Piis secessicolis. 
Quam beati candidati 
Qui ad te volant alati 
Porro a mundicolis.’’ 
I trust the quaintness of the double rhyming may compensate 
for what these verses lack of Augustan Latinity. 

You will forgive an Irishman for his interest in solitude 
in times like these. One of your own poets, indeed, has 
asked :— 

‘““O Solitude, where are the charms 
Which sages have seen in thy face?’’ 
But Irishmen who are not already votaries of solitude by 
imprisonment are likely soon to become so by the gentler 
ministrations of the curfew, in which case we shall have to 
seek our consolation in the saying of Thomas & Kempis: 
“ Cellula continuata dulcescit.’’-—Yours, &c., 


Laurence F. Ketty. 


Rathfarnham, Dublin. March 5th, 1921. 


WILFRED OWEN. 


Str,—On reading Mr. Middleten Murry’s generous 
appreciation of the late Wilfred Owen’s Poems, I was 
mystified by the following sentences: ‘‘ By how great an 
effort he (Owen) achieved his purpose we may judge from the 
story lately disclosed by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who was his 
friend. Owen was sent home in June, 1917, because his nerve 
had failed, and he was no longer fit to command troops.”’ 

Now, although I assisted in the selection of Owen’s War 
Poems for publication, this information was new to me. lL 
have traced Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s “ disclosure” to an article 
by him (printed in the “ New Witness,’’ December 10th, 
1920), and this “disclosure’’ was echoed by Mr. Robert 
Nichols (who never met Owen) in an enthusiastic review in 
the “ Observer” shortly afterwards. 

These are Mr. Murry’s authorities for his unfortunate 
statement. Would he not have been wiser had he sought his 
information from Mr. Sassoon, who met Owen a few weeks 
after his return from the trenches, and saw him every day 
during the three succeeding months when he was in hospital ? 
Or from Wilfred Owen's mother, whose own words I will 
conclude by quoting. “ Wilfred was not sent home on 
account of any loss of morale. He had ‘ shell-shock,’ but for 
days afterwards he stayed with his men; and it was only in 
the Base Hospital that it was decided to send him to 
England.” 

Surely this evidence (corroborated by Mr. Sassoon) is 
more substantial than the journalistic reminiscences of Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff, who (according to his own article) met Owen 
for the first time in January, 1918, more than two months 
after he was discharged from hospital.—Yours, &c., 


Epitu Sitwett. 


ENGLAND AND IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Srr,—Last year I criticized the statement in an article 
in your paper that the British Government had thwarted 
the industrial development of Ireland by constructing the 
railways on strategical and not on commercial lines, and the 
writer, Mr. F. Morley, defended his contention by referring 
to the coalfield of Arigna. On this statement being 
challenged, he, after a lapse of nearly two months, called in 
aid Mr. Darrell Figgis, who supplemented Mr. Morley’s 
accusation by the additional imputation that this cramping 
of Ireland’s resources was for the purpose of compelling 
Ireland to use English coal. Mr. Morley was invited by me 
to justify these imputations, but from that date he has been 
silent. I am now in a position to give some facts in reply to 
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Mr. Morley. The returns of the Railway Companies of the 
United Kingdom, 1919 (Cd. 1160), give the following facts 
as to the Cavan and Leitrim Railway (guaranteed 5 per cent.). 
This line is 48 miles long, and the capital expended was 
under £212,000. There are 60 open wagons holding under 
8 tons apiece. 

The railway in 1919 carried less than 10,000 tons of coal, 
8,700 tons of general merchandise, 35,700 head of live stock, 
and 92,000 passengers, and had 9 locomotives. Mr. Figgis 
is quoted by Mr. Morley, in his letter of September 25th, 
1920, as asserting that there were no trucks and no engines 
available. Mr. F. Morley tells us that Mr. Figgis, who makes 
the assertions quoted, ‘has but recently returned from 
Arigna.” The Parliamentary return already quoted states 
(p. 218) that at the end of the year of the 7 locomotives 
one was under repair or awaiting repair. I think when 
wanton and calumnious accusations are made against the 
administration of the United Kingdom it is not enough that 
those who make them should run away when called upon 
to prove them. We have a right to call for an apology’and 
retractation in the columns in which they were made.— 


Yours, &c., SHEFFIELD. 
Alderley Park, Chelford, Cheshire. 
March 6th, 1921. 
Sir,—The article to which Lord Sheffield refers 


attempted to point out that the strength of the Sinn Fein 
movement is largely derived from constructive work by 
Irish Republican bodies ; in other words, that Sinn Fein is 
a great deal more than an organization for violence against 
English authority. 

Discussing one of these constructive agencies—the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Resources and Industries 
of Ireland—I observed that a part of its programme is 
‘‘plans for the realignment of the Irish railways along use- 
ful rather than strategic lines.’’ Apparently, it is this 
remark, given as nearly as possible in the words in which 
the secretary of this Commission stated their aims to me last 
summer, which has roused Lord Sheffield’s ire. The state- 
ment which he imputes to me, ‘‘that the British Govern- 
ment had thwarted the industrial development of Ireland 
by constructing the railways on strategical and not on 
commercial lines,’? I never made 

The figures Lord Sheffield now brings forward seem to 
me in no way apposite to his case. One Irish grievance, as 
put forward to me, was that the Arigna coalfield was not 
opened up for rail shipments until coal shortage in England 
became acute, towards the end of the war, and then only 
by a narrow gauge line. For this and other delayed or 
neglected developments many Irish, rightly or wrongly, 
hold English rule responsible. The mere fact that the 
Cavan and Leitrim Railway ‘‘ carried less than 10.000 tons 
of coal’ in 1919 does not invalidate the Irish claim that 
a railroad should have been operating in the Arigna coal- 
field long ago. In spite of the strong words I fail to see 
that Lord Sheffield’s new letter disposes of Mr. Figgis’s 
charge. 

Whether or not the Irish railways were builjgwith more 
attention to possible military needs than to the commercial 
development of the country, the fact remains that many 
Trish to-day believe and assert the former to be true. My 
article incidentally advanced their point of view. It is 
quite legitimate to maintain that English rule has proved 
a blessing to Irish trade, industry, and prosperity. 
that is very different from demanding “ apology and retrac- 
tation’? from one who mentions a different view held, 
curiously enough, by a very large majority of the people who 
live in Ireland, and by those who have, for various reasons, 
emigrated therefrom.—Yours, &c., Feuix Mortey. 

Oxford, March 8th, 1921. 


TRELAND AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Srr,—Is there any hope for Ireland in the House of 
Lords? Democrat as I am, I was struck one day by the 
humane and sympathetic tone of a House of Lords debate on 
a Labor question. Is it possible that the Lords and Labor 
are nearer together than the present House of Commons is to 
either? 

Defenders of the House of Lords have contended that it 
really has a useful and distinctive part to play in govern- 


But 





ment. Ireland is the opportunity. Let it deal with the 


question, not merely by accepting or amending legislation 
coming from the Commons, but by making an original inquiry 
and proposing its own remedy. Some of the Bishops who sit 


in the Upper House have already shown the right spirit.— 
Yours, &c., CANADIAN. 


Toronto. February 21st, 1921. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE PASSION PLAYS. 


Srz,—Your readers may be interested to learn that the 
Brothers Fastnacht, well-known throughout Europe for their 
connection with the Passion Plays of Oberammergau, are 
preparing another mighty enterprise. 

Not far from the University town of Freiburg, at the 
entrance of the romantic Héllental in the Black Forest, an 
open-air theatre of colossal size is being built. The 
Oberammergau stage was 40 metres wide by 30 deep; this 
one will extend to 200 metres by 100. 

This summer a beginning is to be make with the per- 
formance of the Passion Plays in their original form, but 
as regards staging, on a much larger scale. For the ensuing 
years other classical plays have been planned, but the 
passion plays will be repeated from time to time. The great 
dimensions of the stage will give the architect full scope, 
and the scenery will consist of real streets, temples, palaces, 
and gates; while in the background Mount Calvary will be 
represented by a natural mountain, one of the gloomy Black 
Forest hills. 

The auditorium will hold, partly covered in, 8,000 
spectators. It is, no doubt, hoped that the play will have 
a reconciling effect on Germany’s former enemies, and that 
the nations may be drawn nearer to each other by the per- 
sonal contact it will bring. Five performances of six hours 
each are to be given weekly.—Yours, &c., 

E. H. 





Doetrp. 


TWILIGHT WALK, PEKING. 
In the dusk we walk together. 
Through the busy streets the rickshaw pullers pass, 
And boys with bamboo poles 
Balance their wares and cry them with a song, 
Whose twisted rhythm nor begins nor ends, 
But like a fragment of some fairy music, 
Breaks all unlearned from their astonished lips. 
And on rich carriages the tuneful bells 
Ring sharply through the darkening air. 


In the broad street 

That East to West through all the city goes, 

The sun that’s dying and the rising moon 

Have met and mingled ; 

Twined their honey tendrils over green roofs of temples, 
Flooded the ground with misty opalescence, 

Lending a veil of beauty 

To shapes and faces passing at this shadowy hour. 


House lamps are lighted ; 

Through dark lattices 

They too are spreading honey-colored light ; 

The square lamps on the fruit stalls 

Encircle with a band of orange ribbon 

Golden persimmons, yellow pummeloes, 

Black-eyed and roguish children bargaining for pea-nuts, 
Coveting millet candy ; 

Weighing their coppers slowly like their elders ; 
Women are gossiping, old men are smoking, 
The cook-shop boy is singing as his dumplings boil. 


“ What loveliness is here,’’ I said, 
You smile and nod your head ; 
And coming home, our eyes 

That were o’erfilled with beauty, 
Brimmed and wept. 


Dora W. Brack. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Notuinc is so disturbing to the world of finance as 
uncertainty, and the aggravation of uncertainty and appre- 
hension caused by the breakdown of the London Conference 
is disappointing and disconcerting to the City. The 
immediate result, so far as City markets are concerned, may 
be traced in a weakening of the mark and the franc, and a 
set-back in the quotations of British gilt-edged securities. 
The foreign bond market, however, has not been affected so 
far, and Belgian 3 per cents. have been conspicuously sup- 
ported. Sterling has weakened a trifle in terms of the dollar. 
The only lively and confident market is that for Home Rails, 
for reasons discussed below. 

A further reduction of £10 millions in the floating debt 
is shown in the return of the national accounts for the 
week ended March 5th. In order to meet dividend disburse- 
ments the Treasury had to borrow £16} millions from the 
Bank of England, but Treasury Bills paid off exceeded fresh 
sales by £204 millions, and temporary advances from Public 
Departments were repaid to the amount of £53 millions. 
Revenue is still coming in very well. Income-tax and E.P.D. 
brought in over £31 millions in the latest week. 

The result of the Sudan Loan was disappointing, and 
provided a marked contrast to the quick success of the San 
Paulo issue. Of the former no less than 85 per cent. went to 
the underwriters. The Sudan issue, to the attraction of 
which I drew attention last week, is worthy of the investor's 
attention at the discount at which it is now quoted. 


THE TRADE SLUMP. 

The Board of Trade returns of British overseas trade 
in February are quite as bad as was expected. British 
exports were only £68.2 millions, against £92.7 millions in 
January and £86 millions a year ago. Imports at £97 
millions compare with £117 millions in January and £170 
millions a year ago. Re-exports at £8 millions were little 
better than one-third of the value recorded in February, 
1920. The fall in prices is beginning to exert a large influ- 
ence, but the returns also exhibit a very serious decline in 
the volume of trade passing. A review of the news coming 
from all the great centres of industry suggests little hope 
of anything but a further decline in export figures in the 
present month. From the purely financial standpoint, the 
returns present compensating features. On the first two 
months of the present year the merchandise figures show an 
import excess of about £35 millions, as compared with £114 
millions for the first two months of 1920—a very important 
improvement in the trade balance. 


Home Rartway RevIvaL. 

The stock market feature of the week so far is the revival 
of Home Rails. There is nothing particularly cheerful about 
the latest official figures of railway earnings, and the recovery 
is due to the fact that the market has reverted to the view 
recently expressed on this page that the home railway posi- 
tion, difficult and uncertain though it is, is far from being 
as black as it is painted. Railway chairmén at the company 
meetings have been vying with each other in painting the 
outlook as black as possible. It may be argued that they 
were wise to do so, on the ground that a plaintiff is more 
likely to obtain good damages from a jury if he appears in 
court weeping and in rags. But certainly these chairmen 
have, whether intentionally or otherwise, overdone the weep- 
ing. And they were assisted in doing so by the publication 
of the Colwyn Report, which lent itself to interpretations 
unfavorable tothe companies, which its signatories apparently 
never intended. The railway debate in the House of 
Commons last week certainly cleared away some of the 
gloom. Sir Eric Geddes made out that in reality the rail- 
ways had not been doing nearly so badly as the company 
chairmen had made out, and indicated favorable future 
influences, such as the decline in wages, which fall with the 
cost of living. Further, on the broad question of the fair 
and just treatment of the railways in accordance with the 
complicated agreements, Sir Eric Geddes’s words, so far as 
they went, left little to be desired from the railway share- 
holders’ point of view. In fact, the debate left one wondering 
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whether the taxpayer had not at least an equal right with 
the railway shareholder to be nervous about the railway 
settlement. Be that as it may, the railway question is now 
being viewed in a truer perspective. The inevitable result 
was a quick rise in the leading home railway stocks. This 
recovery may be checked for a time by quick profit taking, 
but there is plenty of leeway to be made up before quotations 
return to the neighborhood of those in force at December 31st. 


Tue PrupDENTIAL’s PROGRESS. 

The report of the Prudential Assurance Company Ltd. 
for 1920 shows further noteworthy expansion in its already 
enormous figures. In the ordinary branch premiums 
received during the year were £8,800,749, or £1,173,202 more 
than in 1919; while in the industrial branch premiums 
received were £12,991,608, being an increase of £1,835,734. 
The number of new policies issued in 1920 in the ordinary 
branch was 142,163, assuring the sum of £23,528,225 and 
producing a new annual premium income of £1,667,281. In 
the industrial branch the total number of policies in force 
at the end of 1920 was no less than 23,918,536. The accounts 
include, for the first time, a full year’s figures for fire, per- 
sonal accident, employers’ liability, and miscellaneous 
insurance, while, following on a decision taken at a special 
meeting last October, the Company has now entered on the 
business of marine insurance. The combined balance-sheet 
shows investments in high-class Stock Exchange securities 
amounting to nearly £90 millions, of which nearly £52 
millions are represented by British Government securities. 
These are entered “ considerably below cost price.” Invest- 
ment depreciation last year necessitated the carrying of 
£1,445,467 to investments reserves funds, which now amount 
to £4,100,000. Shareholders, as in the previous five years, 
receive £100,000 less than their full fixed dividend. 


Harrops Report anpD New ISssve. 

The report of Harrods Ltd., the great Brompton Road 
store, for the twelve months ended January 3lst, 1921, 
shows a rise of £430,000 in gross profits, but this was 
swallowed up by the rise in expenses, and net profits were 
actually £20,000 lower at £532,504. But this slight decline 
follows on a very large expansion in recent years, and the 
latest figure is second only to that of 1919-20 among the net 
profit records of the Company. This Company is now offering 
for subscription at par 1,000,000 7$ per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each. Existing shareholders of the 
Company will receive preferential allotment. A study of the 
latest balance-sheet shows that the capital will be well 
secured, and there should be little doubt that the interest 
on all the preference shares will be earned under any circum- 
stances that can fairly be expected. But as things are to-day, 
the yield of 75 per cent. cannot be considered particularly 
attractive. There are no debentures to rank before the 
preference shares, but I cannot discover from the prospectus 
that the directors are debarred from making a debenture 
issue if They at any time consider such a course desirable. 
The Chairman, at the meeting of the shareholders on Monday, 
laid stress on the saving to be effected by the purchase of 
the freehold of the remaining portion of the Company's 
main site. 

Bank SAFEGUARDS. 

The Farrow’s Bank disaster, following on others in recent 
years, which have brought suffering to small savers and 
depositors, has stimulated the discussion of the possibilities 
of devising protection for depositors in any concern calling 
itself by the name of Bank. A Bill has now been circulated, 
the object of which is to provide for an annual official audit 
of the accounts of all Banks other than those whose certificate 
of audit is accepted as sufficient by the Board of Trade. The 
Bill, which does not seem to have any official support, is 
not convincing in its attempts to define a Bank—wherein 
lies one of the chief difficulties—and without important 
amendment might not do very much towards solving the 
problem. But it is an attempt, and may help matters by 
renewing discussion and consideration of a very important 
and difficult subject. 


L. J. R. 
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The orld of Hooks. 


I supposrE Mr. W. S. Tomkinson wrote ‘ The 
Teaching of English ’’ (Clarendon Press) for the instruc- 
tion of those who would induce children to read, and to 
read what is noble and of good report. But which of us 
is not still much of a child in this matter, even if we not 
only read much, but write, and are bold enough to print 
what we write? To most of us the understanding of 
English literature came by chance. We might have 
missed it—we might even have aspired to political honors 
—but we did not. The greatest of its gifts, its power to 
awaken and to enrich the sense of beauty, school- 
masters are not expected to discover to us. Who does 
not remember those young groans over grammar and 
syntax! Profitless travail without light! Yet I 
remember some boys who were analyzing a passage from 
Milton. What was Milton to them? A blight on a 
summer afternoon. Certainly he was so to one boy there, 
as I remember quite well, because of what took place 
while still we were groaning. In happened the head- 
master, who, I have learned since, was an original, a 
mocker of the education authorities. A bearded man, 
short and broad, he watched us, and listened to us, smil- 
ing mockingly the while, till we feared the worst. He 
picked up “ Paradise Lost ’’ from the teacher’s desk, 
held up a commanding hand and said, Listen. We 
listened. He then read, with a voice of bronze, that 
passage in which we learn that the rebel angel was 








“ Hurl’d headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.’’ 
It was in that moment, I know, that for me the door 
was opened, and I went through to another world. It 
was only my luck. Not till then was I aware that mere 
words had dread and wonder in them. 


* % * 


THERE is no reason why it should come only by luck. 
The author of this valuable little volume, the “ Teaching 
of English,’’ believes that the sense of beauty is inherent 
in man ; that the neglect of the zsthetic sense does grave 
injury to the individual and the State; and that the 
growth of the sense of beauty is dependent on training. 
‘* Human nature ”’ he tells us, ‘‘ has never found entire 





satisfaction in the mere pursuit of a livelihood or the 
acquisition of material things.’’ In a chapter on 
Appreciation he argues that ‘‘since the age of 
Industrialism the conditions of labor have gone steadily 
against the spiritual, which is the artistic instinct in 
man. . . . It is becoming plain that Industrialism, as 
we know it, carries inherent in itself the seeds of 
rebellion. We are now witnessing the beginning of 
what future historians will call The Age of Spiritual 
Revolt.’’ 


* * * 


It may be so. I’ve hope it will be so. In my town, 
however, this beginning has been made, inauspiciously 
enough, by giving the sack to 650 elementary teachers, 
to induce them to believe their service to youth is worth 
less than they get for it, and that therefore they must take 
less. It is our original manner of beginning a spiritual 
revolt. I fear the sense of beauty in my town, being that 
of the leisured and partly educated middle-class, is 
so quickly responsive to the appeals of other and greater 
things that it is weary by the time it has to consider the 
needs of the child-mind. There is often shown, you may 
have noticed, by those who are concerned with trade and 
manufacture, an instant resentment for books which are 
not technical and ‘‘ improving’’ or light novels; 
or may we call it a fear? It is obviously useless to 
develop the sense of beauty in children who are destined 
to be the attendants on machines engaged in ‘‘ mass- 
production.’?’ Why waste a school-teacher’s valuable 
time (for which we intend to pay him less) in the dis- 
covery to children of the beauty in Keats and Milton? 
It might cause the machines to stop. 


* * * 


Tue ‘‘ Teaching of English ’’ is one kind of book 
on literature. ‘‘ Why we should Read,’ by Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais (Grant Richards) is another. We shall not find 
Mr. Tomkinson’s volume on the bookstalls, though it 
ought to be there. Mr. Mais, however, is sure to get the 
attention he does not altogether deserve. He will not 
mind my saying so, for in his introduction to his studies 
of a number of authors he points out that ‘“‘ modern 
critics who find no good in any work [he is referring to 
his own work] know nothing about literature,’’ which is 
like saying that those who find no joy in the book of 
Daniel know nothing about righteousness. In reading 
the ‘‘ Teaching of English ’’ one finds one’s thoughts on 
books becoming clarified and arranged. But Mr. Mais 
gave me, no doubt because I am a critic, not one reason 


_ to continue reading even his own volume. He tells the 


literary critics, who appear to have annoyed him, that 
only the introduction is for them, and not the body of 
the book; which perhaps is as well, for by going no 
farther than his introduction they will miss such studious 
statements as that Tolstoy ‘‘ was quite ignorant of life 
owing to his wealth.”’ 

* * * 

But I imagine this book by Mr. Mais will be 
accepted by the middle-class folk of my suburb, who do 
not think education is worth paying for, as being what 
I have heard them describe as “‘ true literature,’’ by 
which they mean something emollient and soothing, a 
cosmetic which takes out the wrinkles of thought. 

H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


GARDEN BIRDS. 


Tue stage is the ordinary London suburban garden, but 
one learns things by watching the birds in it that no 
books tell you. It is a myth, for instance, that sparrows 
drive away the more delicate species. On the contrary, 
they encourage them, since the sparrow, however para- 
sitic on man, is perhaps the most incor :igibly wild of all 
our native birds, and if he relax his vigilance, other birds 
give a sigh of relief and throw their anxieties to the 
winds. The remarkable thing about my sparrows 1s 
their capacity to learn, the reason above all others of the 
prosperity of the tribe. Sparrows, miscalled Pelmanites, 
keep in the background, alert, judicious, capable and 
unobtrusive, taking the initiative in nothing. They wait 
and watch what others do, and then if the doing seems 
good to them, and being quite catholic in taste and with- 


out prejudice, they go and do likewise. They are the | 


least professional and specialized, and the most elastic- 
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minded of the whole passerine order, and their ability 


to profit by the specializations of others is unmeasured. 
All their experiments (and in my garden they have 


learned four novel and unfinchlike methods of feeding | 
| garden-space represents, but in gardens there are ample 


by imitating other birds) are conducted in unbusiness- 
like, graceless, hoydenish fashion, for the sparrow, being 
the casual laborer of the race of birds, a jack-of-all-trades, 
possesses no technique to any of them, and it is to his 
capacity for doing any mortal thing in a second-rate way 
rather than to the mechanical factor of prolificacy that 
I attribute the wonderful hold of his tribe upon life. 

Indeed, as I study the birds in my garden, I fall 
more in wonder of the infinite variety of nature. How 
uncommercial-minded the individualist robin is, for 
instance! He gets not a tenth of what other birds do, for 
all the time he is looking out for a rival, and is as far 
removed from scrambling, happy-go-lucky, child-like 
starling, contented dunnock, vulgar sparrow, work-a-day 
wren, and insatiably curious, active, elfin tit as the 
sparrow is from his fellow-finch, the linnet, the most 
amiable creature in the universe. The usual procedure 
with a pair of male robins in the same garden is a sing- 
ing contest, and each on different perches will hur! bright, 
furious spears of sound at the other, one bird always 
attending with concentrated jealousy upon his rival’s 
musical sortie. So the lyric duel continues, until they 
have worked themselves up into the mood for arms, and 
one of them, whose conviction of rightful possession is 
stronger than the other’s, quits his perch and advances, 
his red breast puffed out like an ensign of battle. The 
intruder usually gives way, pursued by the hero whose 
indignation has flamed as red as his breast. But occa- 
sionally the battle is joined, and a Homeric business it is, 
though never in my experience with fatal results. The 
victory invariably goes by poetic justice. 

The tits, blue and great, begin their nuptial dances 
in February, drooping their wings, curling out and 
stiffening their feathers, stretching their heads out low 
(as a cow does to smell the earth) and tramping down 
upon the fence in a prancing rhythm delightful to the 
appraising taste of their ladies sitting by. The speed 
with which these tits feed, their sudden pauses to look 
up, round and ahead, the precision, energy, brilliance 
and facility of their movements, the volatile change from 
flight to bodily motion and again to flight all in one 
unresting wave, like a seventeenth century heroic 
pastoral without end-stops, or Mr. Hodgson’s ‘‘ Eve,’’ 
bring it home to one at what high pressure they live. 
Two pairs of blue tits nested with me last year. The 
hen is a close sitter, and her lover exhausts every argu- 
ment to persuade her into the sunlight. But she was not 
to be blandished from her little white eggs, starred 
with chestnut, until his importunities took the form of 
diving into the hole and driving her into daylight, and 
off they would go together. His solicitude for her was a 
passion. One day he returned in her absence with a 





caterpillar. He summoned her to come to table—tee-tee-er, 
tee-tee-er—but she responded not, and he dropped in to 
look for her, and came out two minutes later visibly 
disconcerted, called loudly, planted his head in the 
entrance hole and shouted again ; but she came not, and 
so, swallowing his caterpillar like a sensible bird, he 
rushed off at full speed, crying out to her in obvious con- 
cern. When the male was long absent, she used to put 
her head out of the window, peering here and there, and 
then disappear into her nest. This she would repeat at 
intervals, until his cerulean form hove in sight with the 
spoils of the chase. When the young were hatched, the 
labor of these four-inch birds to feed them became heroic 
and they both grew visibly thinner :— 
“Work apace, apace, apace, apace, apace, 
‘Honest labor wears a lovely face.’’ 

Though the process was not systematic, the parents more 
or less fed the young in shifts, the female bearing the 
larger share in a total sixteen to seventeen hours’ day. 
But the male, while actually doing less work,, accom- 
plished more results by confining his foraging nearer 
home. The female is more conservative, stable, and 
routine-bound than the male; he plays the more adven- 
turous, dynamic, individual part. Why, then, did she 
go further abroad than he did? Because, in a wilder 
environment, both parents go further abroad than my 


supplies close at hand, and the male, I conjecture, 
recognized this, while the female was more obedient to 
‘ sub-conscious memory.’’ 

One morning, five great tits, a mother and four 
young, paid a call upon one of these nests. This was 
the grouping—three young oxeyes clambering about the 
nesting-box, one perched at the edge of the box and tilt- 
ing its body in to investigate the noises within, and the 
adult oxeye and blue-tit perched unconcernedly by—just 
as the families in my road pay one another visits. The 
complaint of the museum against the field naturalist is 
that he is too anthropomorphic; he treats Mother Carey 
not as an anatomical structure but as a woman. It is 
because he has spoken with her. But what intrigued me 
most of all was the feeding of one of these oxeye 
youngsters by the parent blue-tit. Had 1 here the 
secret of the devotion of its foster-parents to the vora- 
cious, unmannerly, ill-conditioned young cuckoo foisted 
upon them? I do not believe that they are unaware that 
the cuckoo is no relative of theirs. Birds are aware 
enough of other birds, not to mention the adult cuckoo 
whom they constantly and rageingly pursue. The 
a-sentient egg they do not know for a fraud, but all 
vertebrate life knows its own. But by a force stronger 
than that which marshals and propels the planets, they 
are compelled to discharge their love upon the upstart, 
were it the basilisk itself. The criminal subtlety of the 
cuckoo in exploiting this passion surely explains why its 
victims have not yet evolved a defensive organization 
against it, as they have against birds of prey. When the 
young of these blue-tits had flown, I found four dead 
nestlings in one nest and two in another, none of them 
more than two or three days old. This is usual enough 
with a species that lays many eggs. Thus spurts the 
flame and vanishes, and great Nature pays no heed, her 
heart and brain fixed upon the roaring looms of life. 
She is right, and the dead ask of her only the burial of 
the dead. 

In the late summer, willow-wrens, whitethroats, 
flycatchers, and a few resident birds go drifting ‘hrough 
the garden, the migrants, travelling more or less on the 
route of migration and gradually converging, I suspect, 
in some numbers. The rushing wind of this mighty 
planetary instinct is still but a zephyr, and gently they 
dribble past until the electricity of social contact sweeps 
them into a violent and yet rhythmical speeding. When 
the passengers are young birds attended by their mother, 
follows an outbreak of lawlessness against the ornitho- 
logical statutes. For some of these hen-birds sing, a 
musical whispering utterly different from the songs of 
the cock birds, all in undertones, and broken by some 
vagrancy of their charges, escaping perhaps to my 
window-sill and lifting beaks to the rain, as though it 
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were larval or aphidian manna dropped from the 
Celestial Bird-Mother. A watchfulness upon this 
miniature world is indeed also a study in undertones, 
and yet, if one lends a close ear, there may be interpreted 
in these murmurs the personal reality of the living 
universe. 


H. J. MassincHamM. 





The Drama. 


STAGE LOVE. 


In writing a novel one is very little trammelled by what 
may be called the technical demands of presentation. A 
scene properly imagined writes itself, because the situa- 
tions develop and the speeches tumble out as the mind 
receives them from some inner dictation. They are 
there, and either right or wrong, in proportion as the 
imagining has been true or confused and the judgment 
precise. It is, therefore, in some ways easier to write a 
novel than a play. While form is at the back of the 
novelist’s mind—or, I suppose I ought to say, of the ideal 
novelist’s mind—it is not a torment to him. It can 
always be over-ridden. It is practically never, except 
to the bloodless or rudimentary novelist, a tyranny. 
With a play the case appears to be different. The 
novelist has a primary conception, and instantly, as if 
seeking its own level, it begins to proportion itself and to 
fall into shape. But never into mould, because most 
novelists, when pressed, would admit that their pre- 
liminary schemes are in a state of incessant modification 
until the last words have been said. How different 
seems to be the case of the dramatist! To him there can 
be no freedom of choice. He may not choose, as others 
do; for on his choice depends the safety of the run itself. 
For him the moulds are set. Love—-adultery—love— 
adultery: these are the twin moulds. In the theatre, 
naive love has lost its savour ; and so the mould is a little 
disused, or is reserved as the foundation of farce. 
Adultery remains. Around its edge are little extra 
moulds—variations, as it were, upon the main theme ; but 
essentially the mould is the same. We no longer have 
upon the stage young people who wish to get married (or 
at least we do not have them as principals in the main 
intrigue). We have married people who wish to get 
unmarried in order that they may—of all the ironies !— 
re-marry. Having, in a pre-play era, married prepos- 
terous others for some reason never demonstrated, they 
are to be shown mechanically in pursuit of happiness by 
means of ventures equally fortuitous. They have learnt 
nothing by experience, except further restlessness and 
genial acquiescence in the dramatist’s need for material 
to fill three acts. The fault lies in the author, and not 
in the characters, who have never lived ; but it continues 
for the reason that there are no new dramatic ideas to 
take its place. 

Possibly the prevailing social restlessness explains 
the concern of our dramatists with the mould of adultery, 
for many young people married in a hurry during the 
war and have since found amorous attraction insufficient 
for domestic life. They coquet feebly with the notion of 
freedom, of a more suitable partner. It is in most cases 
an illusion, but it serves for excitement; and the 
dramatist, who is always lured from afar by the sight 
of carcases, has swooped upon the preoccupation of the 
period. What is the result? Mr. Harold Terry’s play 
at the Garrick is about a noble man who compromises 
himself with a married woman in order that the girl he 
loves may be free (after the divorce) to marry the 
woman’s husband. In Captain Harwood’s play at the 
Royalty there is a woman who, having endured six years 
of marriage, desires to shed her simple husband in favor 
of a political charlatan, and engages as formal 
co-respondent (so that her lover’s career may not be 
ruined by the mud of the divorce court) a debonair young 
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man of irreproachable gentility, to whom she still further 
transfers her wandering affections. Divorce is to be the 
_ subject of the new play at the St. Martin’s. Mr. 
Maugham’s play at the Haymarket is a cynical gloss 
upon the general preoccupation. Lovers elope in spite 
of the living examples before them of two who eloped in 
other days and live to illustrate their debauched failure. 
Even in the farce at the St. James’s Theatre there is 
just such another situation in embryo, for here a young 
man engages a purely formal siren in order to arouse by 
jealousy the love of a damsel hitherto impervious to his 
proffered charms. As for the singular production at the 
Playhouse, it turns all the others into nonsense by show- 
ing in a stupefyingly inane way an incredible novelist 
torn between “‘ intellectual ’’ love and a toving with 
prettiness, slipping badly, and finding that his affinity 
can at will discard her intellectual pretensions and be as 
physically attractive as her rival. 

It is a curious world, this world of stage love; and 
woe betide those innocents who seriously follow its 
vagaries and try to emulate them! The love of the stage 
is a mechanical device. It is subordinated to dramatic 
technique, to three or four or five acts, to situation and 
business. It endures for an evening, and is forgotten. 
It depends upon accident and propinquity, as real love 
may do; but it has no other resemblance to reality. Mr. 
Terry would find it hard to show us real men, not bored 
by marriage, who would ruin themselves for unrewarded 
love. Captain Harwood never could find so charming 
a young man as Mr. Dennis Eadie to play at a moment's 
notice the honorable part of professional male 
co-respondent. Mr. M. A. Arabian could not produce 
a novelist so facetiously rhapsodic and emotionally 
wambling as his hero. Even the authors of ‘‘ Polly with 
a Past ’’ would hesitate to swear that there are many 
maidservants capable of achieving success as professional 
—and continental—sirens. The whole effect of these 
plays is to make marriage appear an impossible farce, 
to be contracted or dissolved at whim. For them the 
law is a plaything. . 

Mr. Maugham is a different proposition, and 
“The Circle’’ deserves an article to itself, because 
it is based upon a bitter and cynical assumption 
regarding human nature. I do not wish to quarrel 
with any play that is founded upon conviction or 
experience. On the contrary, such plays would be of 
great value in influencing current ideas, and they might 
be dramatically creditable. Complaint is made only 
against dramatic authors who are without conviction 
exploiting the restlessness of the time and playing super- 
ficially and deliberately with the question of matrimonial 
accommodation. By a twist they can produce, as in 
general they must produce, an ending of some sort, 
sophisticated or unsophisticated; but they are not 
writing original drama, because they are out of touch with 
reality. They are throwing spiced ingredients into a 
familiar mould, and that is their single aim. Their 
gituations are those of the theatre, and they are working 
without first conceiving their plays as exemplifications of 
actual life. Adultery is a notion with which the minds 
of the most respectable may sport, and it is a legitimate 
theme; but these dramatists are making adultery 
ridiculous. They are not showing us real life or real 
passion, but are guying the inherent changefulness and 
promiscuity of men and women. All these characters 
who are so easily turned from one love to another, who 
are no more constant in the new love than in the old, are 
offered as cynosures. It is impossible to sympathize with 
any of them. We should not care what happened to 
them, because they are neither vitally nor artistically 
true. It becomes impossible to remember who is married 
to which. That is one reason why the drama is in a bad 
way, that it is increasing our natural boredom. The 
| stage is tired, as we are tired. Our plays appear 
| and are withdrawn almost at sight; and no amount 
| of talk about bad times in the theatre can make 

the times so bad as the plays. We need a 
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change from the moulds. Otherwise we shall go 
on with real or pretended adulvry until the world is 
driven to universal continence in sheer reaction from the 
ennui of the theatre. I do not believe our dramatists 
intend to be so salutary. 1 think they take their mould 
wearily for granted, and hope to trick us into blindness 
by the wit or asperity of their dialogue. It is a vain 
dream. Let them look instead to the basis of their work. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 





AMlusic. 


THE ‘ ORESTEIA’”’ AT CAMBRIDGE. 


In those drear days when Cambridge seemed as dead as 
Ferrara or Ravenna—for the ant-heap activity of 
a military occupation only deepened the sense of its 
spiritual trance—there were hopes indeed that some day, 
if the war ever ended, academic life might again revive, 
though under what conditions it was hard to imagine ; 
but the Greek Play, so said some senior members of the 
University, with a sigh of regret, had been staged for the 
last time. If ever A‘schylus or Aristophanes should be 
acted again in Cambridge, it would be in an English 
translation ; there would never in the future be Grecians 
enough to make up a cast, let alone an audience. The 
world was inevitably returning to the conditions of the 
Middle Ages ; and the study of Greek, which had brought 
the first light into medieval darkness, was doomed to 
oblivion along with that civilization which it had created. 
The revival of the Greek Play, in Greek, is a profession 
of faith on the part of the younger Cambridge scholars. 
It is more than a revival; it is a rejuvenation. If the 
Greek play seemed doomed after 1914, it was because it 
had too long survived its original impetus. It pro- 
claimed its own doom when ‘‘ The Birds ’’ was revived 
in 1903. Up till then each Greek Play had been a new 
problem ; thenceforward the Greek Play became merely 
a tradition. It was the best possible thing that the 
tradition should be broken beyond repair. 

The producers of the ‘‘ Oresteia’’ have grappled 
boldly with a new problem. Greek no longer holds its 
former place in English education ; a new audience must 
be conquered. To a new rising generation it had to be 
proclaimed not only that Greek tragedy was the greatest 
form of tragedy that the world had ever seen, but also— 
and this most emphatically of all—that its greatness was 
inseparable from its own original language. And in the 
small circle of pure scholars there has taken place a 
change with regard to Greek tragedy. The former Greek 
Plays of Cambridge were based upon the scholarship of 
Verrall; to-day’s conception of Aschylus is that of 
Verrall’s youthful aggressor, Walter Headlam. 

Walter Headlam died in 1908, at the age of forty, 
with the general reputation of being a young man in a 
hurry who had caused a certain scandal by his criticism, 
of the scholarship of his seniors. He had published very 
little, and there were very few outside the circle of his 
personal friends who realized what a marvellous light his 
imaginative erudition was to cast upon the obscure places 
of Greek literature. He stands, in the memory of those 
who knew him, even in the memory of those who 
were little worthy of his teaching, as the ideal type 
of scholarship, of scholarship as English scholars under- 
stand the word in its highest sense. Scholarship to such 
minds means not learning alone, but the application to 
learning of exsthetic principles. In mere vastness of 
erudition there were few men, even in Germany, who 
could compete with Walter Headlam; as an artist in 
learning he stood alone. It was his xsthetic sense that 
made him suspicious in the minds of older men, as it 
endeared him to his own disciples; it was his artist’s 
attitude towards learning that gave a dim sense of what 
scholarship was to pupils who had learnt at their public 
schools to regard Greek merely as a nuisance. Learning, 
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he taught them, was useless without a sense of beauty ; 
and his every word demonstrated that the sense of 
beauty, however intuitive it might be, was never 
obscured, but only intensified, by the acquisition of 
ordered learning. The performance of the ‘‘ Oresteia ”’ 
at Cambridge is a monument to his memory. 

The ‘‘ Agamemnon ’’ was given at Cambridge in 
1900, the ‘‘ Eumenides’”’ in 1885 and 1906. It was 
Headlam who pointed out that any one of the three 
tragedies was incomplete without the others. Wagner 
designed his Tetralogy so that each single opera might 
be given alone if necessary; schylus was less 
accommodating. It may be as barbarous to cut down 
#Eschylus as to cut down Wagner; but cutting 
is inevitable if the whole tragedy is to be presented 
in one evening. As it was, the play lasted from 
eight to midnight; and since the principle of 
cutting had once been accepted, it might have been 
carried still further. There is no need to blink the fact 
that a Cambridge Greek Play is addressed to an audience 
not of scholars who know Greek as well as they know 
English, but of more or less educated English people 
who at best can catch about as many words here and 
there of spoken Greek as they might of spoken French 
or German. To such an audience music, even if they are 
not musicians, is a continuous assistance. The mere 
physiological excitement of music has something of the 
stimulus of wine, which, if it does not actually give one 
a firmer knowledge of a foreign tongue, at least creates 
the illusion thereof. Headlam’s most remarkable 
discovery was his explanation of Greek lyric metre on a 
He was himself potentially rather than 


| actively a musician; but his understanding of Greek 


| poetry was derived from an ear more sensitive to sound 


and rhythm than that of many professed students of 
music. To him poetry was not so much a succession of 
thoughts and ideas which could be translated into prose 
as a complex of rhythms linked up into symphonic 


| forms; his analysis of choruses in the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”’ 


showed that they were constructed on much the same 


| plan as the symphonies of Beethoven. If a scholar were 





to take the pianola-roll of a Beethoven first movement, 
lay it out flat on the floor, imagine that the dots repre- 
sented Greek syllables, and then write a Greek poem to 
fit their rhythm exactly, the result—assuming that the 
scholar were a poet—would be something closely approxi- 
mating to a chorus in a Greek tragedy. 

Cutting down the three plays into one meant, 
naturally, the sacrifice of much of the lyrical portions. 
But here modern music could step in to make up for 
what was lost. The ‘‘ message ’’ of the choruses could 
be given in a few words; their poetry—a thing infinitely 
more precious—could be at least suggested by the modern 
orchestra. It used to be said in the old days of Wagner 
that he made the orchestra take the place of the Greek 
chorus, because by the interweaving of symbolical motives 
he suggested a commentary on the action of the main 
characters. Headlam showed that there was yet more 
that music could do. The music which Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs has composed for the ‘‘ Oresteia ’’ is not an exact 
application to music of Headlam’s theory, for that would 
have involved the complete setting of all the choruses. 
To save time large portions of the choruses were 
declaimed by speaking voices against a musical back- 
ground. But this background was never without a closely 
reasoned sense of design. Characters and ideas were 
represented by definite motions, but they were developed 
on symphonic lines. Mr. Gibbs has shown in all his 
previous work a remarkable sense of symphonic form ; 
he is in this aspect a true disciple of the school of Stan- 
ford. His actual themes are not always either striking 
or original ; but they are the stones with which he builds 
a temple of no mean architecture. Headlam explained 
the essentially symphonic construction of schylean 
tragedy; Mr. Gibbs has had the skill to reproduce that 
construction in terms of modern music. It was Headlam 
who showed how Clytemnestra, brooding over the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia, was herself almost a Fury; how 
the Trojan bond-women, Asiatics and not Greeks, were 
yet nearer to the Furies; how the Furies were hinted at 
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from the beginning in various allusions otherwise 
obscure ; how the purple carpet over which Agamemnon 
walked reappeared in the “ Choephoroe,’’ and finally 
became the scarlet robe with which the Furies were 
clothed at the end of the ‘‘ Eumenides.’’ The oppor- 
tunities which such ideas offer to a composer are obvious, 
and Mr. Gibbs has seized upon thein with a constructive 
power that gives his music from the beginning a most 
remarkable sense of tragic grandeur. Thus when 
Agamemnon treads on the purple carpet we hear not the 
jubilant strain with which Parry accompanied the scene 
in 1900, but a grim suggestion of the Furies’ music; and 
when the Kindly Ones are robed for their final pro- 
cession, the same theme returns transformed to a move- 
ment of serene majesty. The technical methods of Mr. 
Gibbs are largely those of Wagner and Liszt; but the 
general sound of his music is not in the least Wagnerian. 
It proclaims openly and unreservedly the noble tradition 
of Parry and Stanford, but it is none the iess music of 
our own day or even of to-morrow. It expresses, in fact, 
in its own terms of music those ideals which the new 
promoters of the Cambridge Greek Play have in their 
language desired to set forth—the ideals of Walter 
Headlam, the ideals of English scholarship. 


Epwarpb J. DENT. 








Aevdrews. 


THE RIVER OF SHIPS. 


London River. By H. M.Tomurnsonx. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) | 


Artists appear at rare intervals; but there is one simple 
test of practice of their arrival. The moment they begin to 
handle their material, the world discovers what an extra- 
ordinarily rich and plastic thing it is. It does not matter 
very much what subject they choose ; it matters not at all how 
often that subject has been treated. The last Madonna may be 
as good as the first, and there is always a fleet of fighting 
“ Téméraires ” to be towed to their berth. Mr. Tomlinson 
chooses the River Thames. Dickens and Whistler have 
immortalized it. That does not prevent Mr. Tomlinson 
from presenting a new and perfectly concrete image of its 
foreshore, its streets and docks, its artificers and citizens, 
and its way to the greater and the lesser deeps. His book 
is quite astonishing as a picture; it is, indeed, more of a 
gallery than a single sketch, so that when the final touch and 
gradation of color has been added, and the walls of this 
dream-city of his fade with the sun into the encompassing 
sea, you have left with you not a poetic vision only but a 
firm and comprehensive study of reality. 

It is indeed remarkable how these two impressions 
remain. A sentimentalist would have spoiled either or both. 
Deficient artistry would have made these people of Poplar 
seem less actual, or the ships and the sea they use less 
beautiful, or would have failed rightly to relate the men 
and the things they work in. Mr. Tomlinson makes neither 
of these mistakes. He is a singularly precise workman, as 
all truly poetic writers are. His prose has a fine and not 
too intricate measure, and its color lights on the ships, the 
sea, and the roofs and alleys of his dockland, not with a 
mechanical glow, but with quaint and sparkling distinctness. 
He is adventurous with his adjectives—which are rare and 
weighted with meaning—and they do not betray him. But 
he is above all an artist of life. For all its rare esthetic 
quality, his book is much more than a picture of a shy 
London neighborhood, thrown on the screen of a lively 
and sensitive imagination. Mr, Tomlinson is very 
fond of ships and of sailors. Bujessentially his aim is to 
present a bit of English character and English history—a 
study of men and of men’s labor,” The clippers he describes 
so well are to him a sign of good apprenticeship in their 
makers, “a ring on the counter like a sound guinea.” The 
men who built these ships, or knew them, and whom he has 
seen lay hands of “affection’’ on them when in dock, had 
put a life’s practice into their handling and are presented 
here, with many touches of curious insight, as of the stuff 


| 
| 














into which that service had shaped or warped them. It is 
the human soul of Dockland which is his care, more even 
than the ships that are its wings and messengers. 
“London River” is, therefore, a work of high and 
unusual value, and not merely a piece of brilliant writing. It 
has to me the special interest of being incidentally a catalogue 
of many curious things which belonged in my day to the boy- 


| hood of half England, and whose memory springs up again 


under his evoking touch upon them. Almost every imagina- 
tive boy has made his inventory of just such a * best parlor ” 
as Mr. Tomlinson attaches to a decaying home in Dockland ; 
and can fit into his most precious hours a tavern like the 
“Negro Boy,” though haunted maybe by a different sort of 
seafaring man. But the mise-en-scéne of ‘‘ London River ”’ 
is a more splendid thing than my youth ever knew. For Mr. 
Tomlinson can always give the impression of looking out 
through a vista of devious and ill-lighted streets into a world 
of tropical richness and variety. He has seen the “ bowsprits 
and jib-booms of the Australian packets diminish down the 
quays of the East Dock as an arcade,”’ beckoning the way to 
the largess of the Spanish Main. To-day those quays are 
deserted, but the new spirit of steam and drive has given 
him the chance to set in contrast the old seamen and the 
new, and to paint the ships they handle, not as “ senseless, 


| trancéd”’ things, but as changing types and embodiments of 


human endeavor. Take this picture of the barque :— 


“She headed downstream. Her row of white ports 
diminished along the length of her green hull. The lines 
of her bulwarks, her sheer, fell to her waist, then airily 
rose again, came up and round to merge in one fine line 
at the jib-boom. The lines sweeping down and airily rising 
were light as the swoop of a swallow. The symmetry of 
her laden hull set in a plane of dancing sunpoints, and her 
soaring amber masts, cross-sparred, caught in a mesh of 
delicate cordage, and shining till they almost vanished 
where they rose above the buildings and stood against the 
sky, made her seem as noble and haughty as a burst of 
great music. One of ours, that ship. Part of our parish.” 


And then compare it with this sketch of a steamer getting 
under way :— 


“looming over us, a gigantic and portentous hulk, a thin 
wisp of steam hums from a pipe, and hangs across the 
vessel, a white wraith. Yet the hum of the steam is too 
subdued a sound in the palpable and oppressive dusk to be 
significant. Then a boatswain’s pipe rends the heavy dark 
like the gleam of a sword, and a great voice, awed by 
nothing, roars from the steamer’s bridge. There is a sudden 
commotion, we hear the voice again, and answering cries, 
and by us, towards the black chasm of the River in which 
hover groups of moving planets, the mass of the steamer 
glides, its pale funnel mounting over us like a column. Out 
she goes, turning broadside on, a shadow sprinkled with 
stars, then makes slow way down stream, a travelling con- 
stellation, occulting one after the other all the fixed lights.” 
Up against these creations of man, and able to destroy 
them both, rises the inhospitable sea, and the sea is Mr. 
Tomlinson’s theme as the river is its overture. Only one 
actual voyage is described, and that is merely a trip in a 
trawler to the Dogger. There is another and almost a 
phantom adventure in the tropics. But as this is more in 
Mr. Conrad’s style than in Mr. Tomlinson’s, I shall take 
leave to set ‘‘ Off Shore” before “The Ship Runners.”’ For 
that is an author’s strength which is entirely or peculiarly 
his own. Mr. Conrad is a great master of tragic irony, set in 
a spacious frame of remote and almost inhuman adventure. 
Mr. Tomlinson’s genius is more intimate and cheerfully affec- 
tionate. A sense of the humorous play of life, linked to a close 
and retentive observation of it in action, stamps him of the 
comic spirit. The quality the two writers share is their dis- 
tinction as lovers and celebrants of the sea. Mr. Conrad comes 
of a nation of landsmen; and it is one of the marvels of 
literature that, joining himself to a seafaring folk, he should 
at once have stepped to an almost vacant throne as the prose- 
poet of their maritime life. Let the reader of “ A Shipping 
Parish ’’ and “Off Shore”? say whether Mr. Tomlinson has 
not earned an Englishman’s right to a place by his side. 
For generations thousands of young East and West Anglians 
have looked out from their cliffs and headlands on one of the 
most beautiful sights on earth, a barque or a full-rigged ship 
under sail. But it rarely occurred to them to describe it. 
There is now no necessity for them to try. Mr. Tomlinson 
was born in Poplar to do it for them. 


H. W. M. 
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THE STORY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Christian Socialism, 1818-1854. By CHARLES E. RAVEN, 
M.A. (Macmillan. 17s. net.) 


Mr. Raven’s book is a study of the work of a group of 
pioneers to whom something less than justice has been done 
by subsequent generations. Thoagh individual Christian 
Socialists rendered invaluable services to the struggling 
youth of the Co-operative Movement, the only visible monu- 
ment of Christian Socialism—a very noble one—is the Work- 
ing Men’s College. Their co-operative workshops failed. Both 
trade unionism and co-operation developed on lines which 
they did not anticipate, and which some, at least, of them 
did not desire. For thirty years it seemed as though they 
had not done more than spread the faintest of ripples on 
the stagnant surface of the Church of England. A 
quarter of a century after Kingsley had published in 
“Yeast ’’ the truth about the conditions of agricultural 
laborers, it was possible for the country clergy to rally 
against the movement led by Joseph Arch, and (unless tradi- 
tion lies) for an Anglican bishop to suggest that he should be 
ducked in a horse-pond. It was not unnatural, therefore, that 
Christian Socialism should have been regarded as the voice 
of a chivalrous protest, but of a protest and little more. 
Their practical programme of social reconstruction was 
discredited by its lack of success, their philosophy by the 
indifference of the Churches. 

The present moment is favorable for a reconsideration 
of that verdict. On the one hand, as the resolutions of the 
Bishops at the Lambeth Conference show, the Church of 
England is beginning to show some signs of discovering that a 
Christianity which ignores the nine-tenths of life concerned 
with economic conduct and its consequences, though it 
may add a pleasant background to other gentlemanly 
qualities, is not Christianity at all. On the other hand, 
recent restatements of Socialism, with their emphasis on 
self-government in industry, are making the co-operative 
workshop of Maurice and Ludlow appear less remote from 
the main stream of Socialist thought than it did twenty 
years ago. The work of Mr. Raven, which is by far the 
Most illuminating account of Christian Socialism yet pub- 
lished,will influence both the one movement and the other. 
Now that Christians are groping for some synthesis which 
may make the world of industry less apologetically repul- 
sive by relating it to a spiritual end, they can understand the 
teaching of Maurice, as, till recently, all but a few of them 
could not. If the particular methods of industrial organiza- 
tion suggested by his followers are more open to criticism 
than Mr. Raven, who is quite properly disposed to hero- 
worship, is willing to allow, nevertheless Socialists have 
everything to gain by breaking out of the web of economic 
dogma cast about them by Marx (who did not destroy the 
economic assumptions of capitalism, but merely turned them 
against their authors) into the humaner world of moral 
philosophy which was the starting point of the Christian 
Socialists. Mr. Raven’s book contains a good deal of mate- 
rial which is new—or, at least, new to the reviewer—and 
it is admirably written. 

The important thing about the Christian Socialists is 
not that they advanced certain schemes of social or educa- 
tional policy, but that they attacked a heresy. Its charac- 
teristic was the belief that membership of the Christian 
Church involved the acceptance of no body of social ethics, 
that the only proper sphere of Christianity was the individual 
conscience, and that to apply the principles of the Christian 
Faith to industry and economic activity and social institu- 
tions was at once to degrade religion and to throw society 
into confusion. This heresy was comparatively modern, 
historically unfounded, and deadly in its spiritual effects. 
Let anyone who is disposed to think that the attempt to try 
economic life by Christian standards is an innovation which 
Socialists would foist upon Christianity, pick up any volume 
of sermons, or treatise on ethics, on economics, or on Canon 
Law, from the thirteenth to the middleof the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and, apart from certain rare exceptions, he will be unde- 
ceived. He will find that economic conduct is treated simply 
as one branch of ordinary conduct, which may be right or 
wrong, that for about a century after the Reformation 
Protestants insisted on the social ethics of Christianity as 
strongly as Catholics, that Luther is as emphatic upon the 


| sin of avarice and extortion as Aquinas, though a great deal 


more intemperate in his language, and that even Calvin on 
occasions talks like a medieval friar. But in England, 
especially after the Civil War, all that stream of doctrine 
had dried up. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies the divorce between religion and the social order 
was complete. The relation of the State to the Church of 
England was that of Lady Catharine de Bourgh to Mr. Col- 
lins. The Church (with certain conspicuous exceptions like 
Southey and Coleridge) did not so much fail to emphasize the 
social implications of its creed as to deny that it contained 
any social teaching other than that of the obligation of “ the 
laboring poor to be humble and submissive in their lot,” 
emphasis upon which was 6pperfluous. Paley fitly repre- 
sented it. He would have done so still better had he not 
been rash enough to allow himself to betray the surprise at 
the existing distribution of property, which earned him the 
ominous name of “ Pigeon Paley.” 

It is necessary to grasp the long decline in the vitality 
of the Church of England, which filled the two centuries 
before Maurice, in order to appreciate his originality. He 
attempted to do in the sphere of social ethics what the 
Tractarians, with a very different theory of the Church, 
attempted to do in the sphere of Church government and 
discipline. And since the effort of both was to recreate a 
Christian society with a corporate life, their roads, far apart 
though they were, to some extent converged. But Maurice’s 
task was the harder. For more powerful appetites—cupidity, 
and class domination, and fear—were arrayed against him ; 
and while Newman found his allies among the clergy them- 
selves, Maurice found among them few but enemies. The 
circumstances of the time were extraordinarily unfavorable 
to the realization of the practical scheme of industrial recon- 
struction, the idea of which Ludlow had taken from France, 
and which Maurice learned from Ludlow. The year 1848 
marks, as clearly as any year ever can, a turning-point in 
English social history. The collapse of the Chartist Move- 
ment—the brains were out of it after 1843—produced general 
fatigue and disillusionment. The working classes were still 
demoralized by the misery of the last half-century, and were 
only on the eve of building up a permanent structure of 
trade unionism and co-operation. The very relaxation of 
economic pressure which began after 1850 was not altogether 
favorable to an idealistic movement. Nor, when trade unions 
were still fighting for the right to exist, could they be 
expected to take up readily proposals for ‘“ self-employ- 
ment.’’ Mr. Raven’s narrative makes it clear that, though 
the leaders of the newly formed Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers were sympathetic to the idea, their resources were 
too heavily mortgaged on account of industrial struggles to 
enable them to throw their weight into giving it practical 
effect. 

It must be confessed, moreover, that the plan of establish- 
ing co-operative workshops had difficulties of its own. Mr 
Raven rends Mrs. Webb with somewhat unnecessary severity 
for pointing them out. Nor is his claim that the modern “Guild 
Socialist ” theory is a reversion to the policy of the Christian 
Socialists, though interesting, a very substantial one. Itistrue 
that there are some affinities. But comparatively few Guild 
Socialists would expect to see their policy realized by groups 
of workers in manufacturing industry starting individual 
factories here and there; still fewer, in all probability, 
would wish to see the profits of individual concerns merely 
handed over to the workers in them, which appears (though 
there were some exceptions) to have been the plan generally 
adopted by the Christian Socialists. The future may reveal 
new possibilities; but, as far as present experience goes, the 
truth seems to be that the reform of industry workshop by 
workshop is not a hopeful enterprize, because in most in- 
dustries the individual workshop or firm is not really the 
unit of organization. It is part of a system, and it is 
difficult for it to effect any fundamental change in economic 
methods except by combining with others to change the 
economic environment. The Rochdale Pioneers are not 


really an exception. They supplied themselves and not the 
market. 

To say that, however, is to detract only a little from 
the significance of the work which Maurice, Ludlow, and 





their friends accomplished. Mr. Raven proves, what has 
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hitherto been overlooked, that they were as alive to the 
weaknesses of the co-operative workshop as were their 
critics, and that they were framing plans to overcome them 
when the movement collapsed. Nor is it merely by their 
practical achievements—and the Working Men's College has 
been one of the pioneers in a new field of educational work, 
the importance of which is only beginning to be realized— 
that they should be judged. They began the task of 
breaking the evil tradition which divorced industry from the 
life of the spirit. Since their day the Church of England 
has never been quite without leaders—though they have 
been few—who refuse to be terrified by talk of economic 
expediency into denying the social application of the faith 
which they profess. When, if ever, the fortress of 
Mammon surrenders, men will remember the Christian 
Socialists among the few who attacked it when it seemed 
impregnable. 





THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


Through Central Borneo. An Account of Two Years’ Travel 
in the Land of the Head-Hunters between the years 1913 and 
1917. By Cart Lumeoitz. Iwo vols. (Fisher Unwin. 
42s.) ; 

Ture is a peculiar fascination about Borneo, apart from its 

beauties as a mountainous tropical land, which is mainly 

due to its engaging inhabitants having been very little 
affected for a long time by outside influences; but this 
isolation is gradually disappearing, at all events in many 
coastal areas, and apparently more so in Netherlands Borneo 
than in Sarawak. Concerning the natives of Sarawak we have 
a considerable literature, and we really do know a good deal 
about them ; but the English-reading public have practically 
no means of learning about the vast region administered by 
the Dutch ; from this point of view alone Dr. Carl Lumholtz’s 
book, ‘“‘ Through Central Borneo,” is very welcome. But we 
have much more to be thankful for, as Lumholtz is an experi- 
enced traveller, a keen naturalist, and an enthnologist of 
repute. These qualifications are manifest in his book, and 
his experiences in travel, his observations on scenery and 
natural history, and his accounts of native life and custom 
are narrated in a pleasant and vivid manner, and illustrated 
by a large number of beautiful photographs. This is 
certainly a book which the reader can sit down and enjoy, 





and at the same time feel assured that the information is ' 


correct. 

All exploring work in Borneo has perforce to be along 
the rivers, the jungle being too dense for travel by land, 
except for short distances. Fortunately Borneo is extremely 
well watered, and the riparian natives are usually good 
boatmen and negotiate even dangerous rapids with great 
skill. As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the population 
lives in villages situated on the banks of the rivers; only a 


relatively small proportion wander about the jungle. These | 


nomad jungle hunters are the most “ 


savage’ people in | 


Borneo, in the etymological sense of the term; they are | 


timid, harmless folk and, like all the other natives, are 
essentially “ gentlemen.’ They live on jungle produce, 
including sago, and, above all, delight in the flesh of wild 
pig, which they kill with the blow-pipe. The most numerous 


whom the author has a good deal to say; allied to them 


. observant mind, 
| conclusions. 


are the Bukats, Penyahbongs, and the so-called Ulu-Ots, of | 
whom it is said that they force old men and women to climb | 


trees and hang by their hands to the branches until sufficiently 
exhausted to be shaken down and killed, roasted, and 
eaten. These are reputed to be inveterate head-hunters ; and 
skulls of people killed by them being used as drinking cups. 
These statements, if true, are so unlike the reports we have 
of other jungle folk that we can only believe that they have 
been contaminated by alien example. 

The settled peoples all grow rice, which is cultivated on 


with this cereal, and omens have to be consulted before clear- 
ing a field. Some tribes determine the correct time for 
sowing rice by taking observations from the shadow cast 
by a vertical stick and by noting particular stars. All the 
natives are obsessed by omens; scarcely anything can be 
undertaken unless the augury is propitious, and an omen 


bird or animal, or some untoward event, may obtrude itself 
and thwart almost any action in daily life. One method the 
Kenyahs have for taking an augury is by making fire in the 
old-fashioned way; a piece of rattan is pulled with both 
hands round a stick held to the ground: the rattan may 
break before smoke ensues, when the fire comes it may 
break into two equal parts, or the left-hand or right-hand 
piece may be the longer, the last being the most lucky. This 
method of divination is used when it is proposed to stupefy 
fish with tuba-root or when a dog has run away. It is also 
employed by the Kenyahs and Kayans of Sarawak in child- 
naming. There are other methods of making fire in Borneo, 
such as by twirling a vertical stick upon a horizontal one; 
a variant of the process just described in which a rope made 
of fibre replaces the rattan; the Punans, Penyahbongs, and 
other jungle tribes use flint and iron; and, fina!!y, there is 
the remarkable fire piston. The various methods of disposal 
of the dead, and many other customs, and the objects made 
by the people vary from tribe to tribe, thus suggesting that 
there have been several migrations of cultures into Borneo 
which have yet to be dissected out and traced to their several 
original homes. 

Despite this variability there is a very great 
general similarity of culture among the settled peoples 
throughout the whole of Borneo. The observations of our 
author supply numerous data for the distributions of objects 
and customs, but the problems thereby raised do not fall 
within the scope of his book. Following the common custom 
of the Dutch and Germans, Lumholtz speaks of all the tribes 
by the collective name of ‘“ Dayaks,” though it is generally 
easy to find out the special tribe to which he refers. If a 
collective name be required, “ Borneans ” would be appro- 
priate. In Sarawak there are the lusty Sea Dayaks, who are 
now being termed Iban by students, and the Land Dayaks, 
for whom no native name has been found. The reviewer has 
long protested against the term “ Dayak” being used for 
Borneans in general, as it leads to much confusion. When, 
however, there is so much that is praiseworthy in this 
interesting book of travel, it seems ungracious to end off with 
what is, after all, only a minor criticism. 


A. C. H. 





REVOLUTION IN THE NURSERY. 


Child Psychology. By VitneLm Rasmussen. (Gyldendal. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Nursery School Education. 
(Methuen. 5s. 6d ) 


Montessori Experiments in a Large Infant School. By 
MARY BLACKBURN, (Constable. 6s. 6d.) 


Edited by GracE OWEN 


Nor one of the three books named above need apologize for 
its existence. The subjects treated are of the utmost import- 
ance and interest, and each of the writers has a special 
claim, based on first-hand experience and an inquiring and 

to make suggestions and to draw 


Rational education rests, of course, on psychological 


| knowledge, and psychology has, within the last few years, 
group of these shy people of the jungle are the Punans, about | 


experienced the revolution of its life. It certainly has not 
yet reached the stage of settling down again. But in the 
course of the upheaval some very important buried truths 
have come to the surface, and any educational theory which 
fails to take account of them is scarcely worth wasting 
time over. 

Mr. Rasmussen’s book is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the child’s mind during the first four years, and 
consists largely of what one might call a continuous state- 
ment or narrative, illustrated by numerous first-hand 
observations of actual children. Special chapters are devoted 


_ to such subjects as “Exercise of the Sense Organs,” 
dry soil; various ceremonies are performed in connection | 


“ Attention and Memory,” “ The Emotions in the First 


| Year,” “The Acquisition of Language,” “The Child’s 


, Power of Observation,” and “ The Child’s Thinking.’”” The 


fact which, one gathers, the author is especially anxious to 


_ instil into the reader’s mind, is that the child is not to be 


regarded as an adult on a small scale—a small grown-up 
person—-but as a quite different human being. He justly 
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castigates the ancient practice of educationists, whose aim 
too often has been to give to children the interests of the 
adult as quickly as possible, laying on with the rod what 
could not be plastered on by fair means, and labelling as 
“ good” the child which behaved as if it had an adult's 
feelings and desires. 

Mr. Rasmussen, in common with the writers of the two 
other books, argues and pleads that the child’s mind and 
soul may be allowed, to a much larger extent than has been 
customary, to develop itself, rather than to be shaped and 
developed to pattern. He would have us trust more to the 
natural instincts and impulses implanted in us ; and, whilst 
agreeing with him in this, one cannot accept his dogmatic 
statement that instinctive and reflex acts necessarily require 
an external provocative influence. “The chicken, for 
example, must see the grain before its innate instinct to eat 
grain can manifest itself.’ Even the illustration is not in 
accord with facts, as anyone knows who has watched newly- 
hatched chickens peckingat one another's eyes in the incubator. 
But the general statement is hopelessly inaccurate, as all 
the phenomena, both of digestion and of sex activity, show. 

Of course, the innate instincts and impulses, in which 
we are invited to trust, are by no means all self-regarding 
ones. Man is not a solitary animal, but a social one. And 
such impulses—essential to successful herd life—as those of 
imitation, of affection, of sympathy, and of habit-forming, 
are just as “ natural ’’—as much a part of human nature— 
as are greed, jealousy, and other forms of selfishness. To 
imitation, Mr. Rasmussen attributes the greatest power as 
an educational factor, and he points out that the child very 
early begins to imitate those around it, “ literally lying in 
wait to watch what one is up to” ; and elsewhere he says: 
‘ Tmitation is the source of the greatest part of most men’s 
ego." If we give a sufficiently wide interpretation to the 
word “ imitation,’ the experience of most of us would 
probably confirm this conclusion. 

Miss Owen's volume is of the utmost practical value, 
mainly to those concerned in any way with the conduct of 
nursery schools, but in little less measure to all parents 
and others who have the management of young children. 
A large part of the book, probably two-thirds of the whole, 
is occupied with specific practical advice on the education 
and the hygienic management of young children, from two 
to six years of age. There are special chapters on buildings, 
administration, decoration, furniture, and toys; and others 
on the detailed planning of the days and weeks. It is all 
very practical and very helpful. Probably many people 
think of nursery schools as a sort of makeshift substitute for 
the home, rendered necessary by the results of our economic 
injustice—a kind of artificial home for slum children. But 
if the view to which reference has already been made—the 
view that the child is not to be regarded as an adult on a 
small scale but as a quite different human being—is correct, 
the nursery school makes a much more general claim for 
consideration. As Miss Owen points out, it should be 
regarded, not as a substitute for home, but as an extension 
of home. There has been a great deal of sentimental non- 
sense uttered about the sacredness of home and of home 
influence. This sentimental exaggeration is largely respon- 
sible for the equally sentimental reaction against the home, 
which has lately been very rampant. It is certainly true 
that no one, on the plane of affection, can take the place of 
the normal mother; and none of the implications of this 
statement should be overlooked or underestimated. But 
at the same time it may be doubted whether the 
average home provides the perfect complete environment for 
the average young child. After all, the normal home has 
been constructed almost entirely to meet the requirements, 
and to satisfy the tastes, of grown-up people. Apart from 
a possible one room in the case of the specially favored, the 
child naturally feels like a little guest, with lots of privileges, 
but no rights, responsibilities, or property of his own. In 
the properly equipped nursery school, on the other hand, 
jointly with other children roughly of his own age, he is made 
to feel the responsible owner of rooms specially adapted to his 
needs; with chairs, tables, and other appliances and toys 
suitable to his size and strength. A natural responsibility, 
self-discipline, and self-subordination develop themselves all 
the more readily because they are being coincidently and 











mutually developed in and by him and his young contem- 
poraries. At the ideal nursery school he has the further 
advantago of finding, ready to his hand, friendly adults, 
with unlimited time to devote to his questions and per- 
plexities, ever willing to explain and help, yet rarely or never 
interrupting with formal instructions or dogmatic prohibi- 
tions or repressions. 

Before leaving this book, we would advise every parent 
and every teacher to read the second part, which is concerned 
with “ The Mind of the Child.” It is written by Dr. Olive 
Wheeler, of the Manchester University, and is an altogether 
admirable exposition of some of the most important aspects 
of child psychology, especially that involved in the building- 
up of “ character.” 

Dr. Montessori, like Freud, has suffered both from her 
own lack of humor and the stupidity of many of her 
disciples. The fundamentals of her doctrine are as sound in 
their smaller way as are the fundamentals of Freud's 
doctrine in a larger. Most of us have, at some time or other, 
met one of these Montessori ritualists, who attach canonical 
importance to every word and act of ‘‘ the Dotoressa”’ ; and 
regard the slightest exercise of independent judgment in the 
application of her doctrines as unforgivable sacrilege. Now 
the fundamental conception of the Montessori method is the 
importance of granting to each individual child the utmost 
possible liberty of developing according to its own innate 
genius. It does, indeed, seem strange that the apostles of 
such a libertarian doctrine should themselves assume such 
chains of servitude. Fortunately, Miss Blackburn, who is 
an eminently practical teacher, face to face with an 
eminently practical problem, namely, how best to apply the 
Montessori method to a large elementary infant school, with 
its inevitable large classes, rightly condemned by 
Dr. Montessori, is altogether more enterprising. She is a 
convert to the Montessori doctrine of reasonable liberty for 
the child, and she extends the doctrine to herself. One 
important innovation of Miss Blackburn's consists in her 
method of grading or classifying the large number of 
children with whom she had to deal. The usual method is, 
of course, a gradation by horizontal lines, on the basis of age 
and mental advance. Miss Blackburn’s method is by 
parallel vertical lines ; each of her “ classes ” being like all 
the others, and composed of children of all the ages from 
three to six. This has been found to help matters enor- 
mously. A much more natural atmosphere has shown itself, 
the difference in ages being an actual help; especially in 
this system, in which the teacher is no longer the only centre 
of initiation and activity. 

The result may be given in her own words :— 


“People who have come to visit my school have 
marvelled at the self-control of the children, and the free, 
happy, natural way in which they move about and conduct 
themselves. All the Montessori classes, each of which 
consists of children between three and six years of age, can 
set themselves to work without a teacher, and can be left for 
a considerable time without supervision. They will be found 
working in their own way, as a social community—helping 
each other, and changing their work as the occasion 
requires.” 


To sum up the whole matier: it seems well established 
that the old method of training by means of prohibitions 
and penalties was fundamentally wrong. It would seem that 
that which is formally and deliberately suppressed, other 
than with one’s full and conscious approval, forms a morbid 
growth in the depths of our spiritual being, and will find 
expression in queer, sinister ways, at unexpected moments. 
We cannot get behind the natural instincts and impulses 
that are born in us. But these are capable of expressing 
themselves in various ways, and these ways are largely deter- 
mined, firstly, by our environment and, secondly, by the 
example of those whom, at our most susceptible ages, we 
find ready for our imitation. By the personality of the parent 
and the teacher, and by the moral and spiritual atmosphere 
of the environment, the native instincts and impulses 
of the human child, without any sacrifice of its individuality 
and true freedom, may be led to manifest them- 


selves in ways tending to the truest happiness of the 
individual and to the maximum of social harmony. 


H. R. 
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HOW PEACE WAS MADE. 


A History of the Peace Conference at Paris. Vols. l., 
IL, IL. (Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.). 


Ix putting out so early as last summer the three opening 
volumes of its History of the Peace Conference at Paris the 
Institute of International Affairs has courageously con- 
ironted the stock criticism of heated history and defective per- 
spective. For while it is true that such haste is likely to 
involve some misstatements and misjudgments, there are 
certain important and highly relevant aspects of a situation 
which evaporate and tre lost unless they are freshly rendered. 
Moreover, the close intercourse of the group of English and 
American writers who, under the editorship of Major 
Temperley, are responsible for the work, gave the oppor- 
tunity for a co-operation that was indispensable to the 
success of such an enterprise, and would have been greatly 
impaired by any long delay. Finally, we should not 
ignore the service done by this painstaking collaboration to 
a public mind inured to the sort of broken and distracted 
history doled out by daily journalism 

“The aim,’’ we are told, “is to produce a history at 
once independent and objective, to detail the facts and to 
sketch the opinions that prevailed at the Conference.’”’ It 
may fairly be said to have accomplished this aim, with 
such limitations as were imposed by the secrecy attending 
the ceremonials of the inner shrine at Paris, where the 
sacred Five, Four, or Three conducted the service. From 
Volume I. the reader will gather a large crop of informa- 
tion about the last phase of the war itself in its bearing upon 
the military and political collapse of Germany, the economic 
and political situation in diffzrent European countries after 
the Armistice, and the preparation and conduct of the Paris 
Conference. Volume II. presents the Settlement with 
Germany in the shape of a detailed study of the considerations 
which went to the framing of the economic, financial, 
territorial and military conditions of the Versailles Treaty, 
and cf the Covenant of the League embodied therein, and 
ends with an account of the constitutional, economic, and 
social situation in the New Germany after the Armistice 
and the Peace. The third volume is comprised of Chron- 
ology, Notes ar.d Documents. Among them are the complete 
texts of the German Treaty and of the New German 
Constitution. 

Speaking generally, the History makes good its claim 
to independence and objectivity. We notice one fault of 
omission of the first importa ice. In a work of such scope space 
should have been fcund for the full text of the German 
counter-proposals to the Treaty terms. It is not sufficient to 
cite the proposals and Allied replies upon specific points, as is 
done here. The organic whole of the German official 
case ought to have been made public at the time, instead 
of the publication of selected citations, adopted by the 
Goverment and continued in this History. Such an inclu- 
sion would not have consumed more space. Indeed, it might 
have enabled Mr. Temperley to avoid much vain and tedious 
recurrence. 

The atmosphere of Paris is clearly indicated in its bear- 
ing on the terms of Peace, though none of the writers does 
full justice to its devastating influence. Their general judg- 
ment is to the effect that the Peace is substantially just and 
sound, and that its defects are temporary and curable. 
Occasionally they question the propriety of a grave departure 
from pre-Armistice pledges, and they are alive to the diffi- 
culties arising from the application of conflicting principles. 
They are also sensitive to the inconsistencies between the 
demands for huge indemnities and the innumerable devices 
for crippling the economic recovery of Germany. But any 
passing criticism on such points is swamped in the detail 
of the treatment. Nowhere is it gathered and focused on to 
large historical valuations. This perhaps was hardly to be 
expected from writers who pronounce that “the 
outstanding feature of the war was the sincere and 
lofty idealism which inspired and maintained the 
Alliance against the Central Powers ”’ (i, p. 37). Or 
again: “The Peace settlement has deliberately sought to 
change the centre of gravity, and thus to bring Europe and 
America into harmony, and thus create an international 
organization. Guilty nations have been punished, and war, 
which was previously regarded as justifiable, is henceforth 








looked on as a crime. Disarmament has begun. A league 
has been created to enforce peace and to repair wrong or 
injustice, if necessary to rewrite such parts of the Treaty as 
seem inconsistent with justice or with expediency ”’ (i., xxx.). 

But after all it was not any avowed part of the inten- 
tion of these writers to value the facts and opinions they 
recorded. Any intelligent reader, taking their valuable and 
impartial record, can do this for himself. With the picture 
of present Europe before his eyes he can, for example, assess 
the value of the claims which the Allied Powers made on 
June 16th, 1919, that the draft Treaty “ represents a sincere 
and deliberate attempt to establish that reign of law, based 
upon the consent of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind which was the agreed basis 
of the peace.” 





LOEB CLASSICS. 

Herodotus, Vol. I., by A. D. GopLEY; Plato, Vol. IL. by 
H. N. Fow.er; Sallust, by J. C. Routre; Quintilian 
Vol. L., by H. E. BUTLER. Texts and Translations. (Heine- 
mann. 10s. net,each.) 

Some of the earlier volumes in this series have already run 

to the third impression, a token that they fill a gap, and that 

the ancient writers are not so dull or so remote from modern 
life and thought as they seem to those who have neither the 
power nor the wish to understand them. 

In Herodotus we have one of the great figures of 
literature. From Plutarch to the late Dr. Sayce there have 
been critics ready to see in him rather the father of lies than 
the father of history. Mr. Godley tells us that Plutarch’s 
treatise on Herodotus’s “ malignity ’ only establishes his 
own. Sayce, we may add, simplified his evidence partly by 
mistranslating his author and partly by omitting such 
phrases as “so they say, saying things to me indeed 
incredible, but still they say them.” On Sayce’s principle 
a mythologist who wrote of Adam as the husband of Eve 
would be held to have committed himself to the historical 
truth of the Babylonian cosmogony. In matters that came 
under the historian’s own eye no falsehood can be proved 
against him and not much failure in exact observation. In 
other matters he depended upon evidence which was often 
true, but sometimes untrustworthy beyond his power of 
detection. We can now see, for instance, that he was led 
astray when he’represents the Persian nobles as deliberating 
after the death of the false Smerdis whether their constitu- 
tion should remain monarchic or be changed into an 
oligarchy or democracy. We know from sources not open to 
Herodotus that Darius was next in blood to the last king, 
and succeeded of course. We know that the Persian nobles 
could have had no such discussion, less even than German 
nobles on the death of the Emperor Frederick, for Darius 
and his friends, despite Athens, were strangers to the very 
name of democracy. On this point we may be sure that 
Herodotus was deceived by some romancer, but it is plain 
that he consulted documents when he could, and was at 
pains to visit the accessible scenes of his narrative. He 
had, indeed, his theory of the world, and, as it was not in 
a Greek of his age to hold with Dr. Bury that history is a 
science, no less and no more, his critical readers must bear 
his theory in mind. His work is like an early drama in 
which there is full play for the poetic justice which brings 
the arrogant to the ground. Even in his own day there were 
men who saw that the riddle of the world could not be so 
easily answered. An arrogant Menelaus might triumph and 
an innocent Andromache be low in the dust. 

Herodotus had not only the thoughts of a simpler age 
than he lived to see, but a style that was archaic perhaps 
to his own compatriots of Halicarnassus, and certainly to his 
beloved Athenians. His touch of an earlier fashion, 
reaching at times to quaintness, is the translator's chief 
difficulty. Take the passage on the crocodile. In seizing its 
prey the crocodile throws its head back, and the Egyptians, 
imperfect observers, told our traveller that it was the beast’s 
upper, not lower, jaw that moved on hinges. An Elizabethan 
who Englished the second book thus phrases it: “ Alone of 
beasts the crocodile keepeth his nether chap stedfast.”’ 
Mr. Godley has “It is the only creature that brings the 
upper jaw down upon the lower.’ Something between these 
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two styles seems desirable, and Mr. Godley usually hits the 
mean. An example will show it. “ But when the woman saw 
how fine and fair the child was, she fell a-weeping, and laid 
hold of the man’s knees, and entreated him by no means to 
expose him. But the husband said he could do no other; 
for, he said, there would be comings of spies from Harpagus 
to see what was done, and he must die a terrible death if 
he did not obey” This avoids the Wardour Street vice from 
which even Butcher and Lang were not free, for they wrote 
* hath come ” for “ is come ” and flanked this pseudo-archaism 
with the wholly modern “was being drawn” for “ was 
drawing.’ Mr. Godley would doubtless recognize that “ had 
gone” is quite distinct in sense from “was gone,” and 
English is not so exact a speech that we can afford to lose 
the distinction. 

Mr. Fowler gives us a readable and generally accurate 
version of “ Theetetus” and “The Sophist,” dialogues 
familiar to many readers in the translation of Lewis 
Campbell. 

The aim of Sallust has been matter of dispute. In one 
view he was a man ambitious of literary distinction, in 
another a party pamphleteer. It may well be that he was 
both. Neither of his extant books reads like the work of 
a strong partizan, but this, as Mommsen said, does not show 
that they are not partizan treaties, but only that they 
are good ones. The famous pamphlet of Somers, known as 
the Balancing Letter, is a case in point. Somers was at 
heart wholly against the proposal to disband the army, but, 
as Macaulay puts it, ‘‘ with rare dexterity he took the tone, 
not of an advocate, but of a judge.’’ Sallust was convinced 
that the Roman oligarchy was no longer capable of govern- 
ment, but he knew that the facts might speak for them- 
selves. As a Cesarean he wished to cover up the wild oats 
of his hero's political career, but his treatise, in substance 
as well as in title, is not an apology for Cesar but the 
Catilinarian war. Party aims aside, he looked at his facts 
rather as a poet or novelist than as a historian, and one 
at least of his phrases is known to everybody. Mr. Rolfe 
understands his author, but his version lacks some of 
Sallust’s conciseness, while occasionally it smacks strongly 
of the Latin. ‘‘ But, by the immortal gods, why did you 
not——’’ and so on. The preposition which Mr. Rolfe uses 
really belongs to an oath, while in a question we say “ in 
heaven’s name.”’ 

Quintilian calls his treatise ‘‘ Education in Oratory.” 
If it were nothing more it would excite but little interest 
in the present day. As it is, there are some dreary tracts 
where the author deals with technical and affected 
subtleties of whose fatuity he proclaims himself aware. On 
technicalities that are not superfluous he can be interesting 
enough. In fact, his title does injustice to his work, which 
is really a treatise on a liberal education. Thus he praises 
the Roman practice whereby a boy’s school life began by 
reading Homer and Virgil, for so the mind is “ lifted by the 
sublimity of heroic verse, inspired by the greatness of its 
theme, and imbued with the loftiest sentiments.’’ Unhap- 
pily it depends largely upon the teacher whether a boy will 
be inspired or drawn into a lasting hatred of literature. 
Quintilian was himself a schoolmaster and a good one, but 
we may suspect that Rome, like other countries, had also 
teachers of another type. His treatise on elementary 
education makes us confident that he could interest his 
pupils even in such matters as spelling and pronunciation, 
and that they would abhor a barbarism and a solecism as 
much as a clever English boy fifty years ago abhorred a false 
quantity. He is no pedant, but a real man of letters with 
a hearty belief in the effect of such an education as he 
gave. Nor can he be blamed if he made, nominally at 
least, oratory the sole end in view. Most of his pupils 
would be called on at one time or other to play the orator, 
and thus this end was an essential part of education. In 
practice and, as we can hardly doubt, in theory as well, 
Quintilian went beyond his theme. Not only has the 
process a value independent of the end, but the end itself 
is not merely oratory. The man whom this curriculum 
has taught to speak with effect will have attained a sense 
of values, have learnt the way to live a reasonable life, and 
see to it that, though his life be rounded by a sleep, in the 
interim of his vitality he is in apprehension like a god. 

Mr. Butler’s translation is generally excellent, but it 





is distressing to note that a scholar of his calibre writes 
‘‘ practically’? in the sense of ‘‘almost’’ and ‘ the 
question as to whether,’’ for ‘the question whether.’’ 
Quintilian would tell him that the one is a barharism and 
the other a solecism. 





Foreign Literature. 


CLAUDEL IN ENGLISH. 


The City: A Play. By PAUL CLAUDEL. Translated from the 
French by JOHN STRONG NEWBERRY. (Yale University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 


” 


‘*La Vitter” is a play of which two versions exist, the first 
composed in 1890, the second—of which the volume under 
review is a translation—in 1897. Mr. Newberry was 
certainly right in choosing to translate the second rather 
than the first version, for it is the riper, the more orderly 
work of art. The diffuseness and formlessness, which have 
always been the defects to which M. Claudel’s art is most 
liable, make of the first version a great poem manqut. 
A process of concentration and focussing has eliminated 
from the second everything but the essentials of the drama, 
which now stands out clear and sharp in all its greatness. 
The principal characters are some of M. Claudel’s finest 
creations. There is Isidore de Besme, the great man of 
affairs, whose intelligence and energy have created the 
prosperous city of which he is the first citizen. But he 
‘has seen and touched the horror of futility.” Life seems 
to him useless, meaningless, and the beautiful world joyles» 
and ugly in its futility. There is his brother Lambert. the 
strong and resclute statesman. There is Ceeuvre, the poet. 
who knows in his heart the harmoniousness of the world. 
There is Avare, whose revolutionary hatred for men as they 
are, whose passion to destroy and make all clean with fire 
are a religion. What shall be done with this hateful world 
that men have made? Avare destroys it. lays the city in 
ruins. Death in some sort is the prelude of every great 
religious conversion—the death of worldliness, of self. 
Avare has destroyed the city, but he cannot build it up 
again. That work he leaves to Ivors, Coeuvre’s young son. 
To him comes Ceeuvre, the poet turned priest, dressed in 
episcopal robes and bearing with him the secret of rebuilding 
—the Roman Catholic creed. 

Mr. Newberry’s translation of the play suffers from an 
unnecessary fidelity to the syntax and grammar of the 
original. Lines like these. for example, are not English, 
or anything like it :— 

*O Besme, if this leaf grows sere, 

It is not because the obstructed channels wither . . . 

It turns yellow to appropriately afford to the neighboring 

Leaf, which is red, the complement of the necessary note.” 
They do not even possess the merit of a literal rendering of 
the French. Thus, * appropriately ’’ is a very poor equiva- 
lent to “ saintement,” and ‘‘ complement ”’ is unnecessarily 
mathematical as a translation of “ accord.’’ Again, in the 
final scene, Mr. Newberry, for some inexplicable reason, 
renders ‘‘ le divin langage de la potsie "’ as “ the verbiage 
divine of Poesy.” Nor is the translation free from mistakes. 
On the very first page we find an astonishing blunder. In 
the original, Lambert le Besme says that he foilows the 
movements of the city “d'un ceil aussi attentif que le 
savant dans un tourbillon étudie la giration des fétus.” 
Mr. Newberry solemnly translates this: “a sage in the 
vortex of a whirlwind, intent on the giration of the foetus.”’ 
One can only gasp. What can Mr. Newberry suppose that 
Claudel means? Obviously, nothing. But Claudel is a 
great poet, and great poets possess a divine right to talk 
nonsense and still be great. Nevertheless, if Mr. Newberry 
had taken the trouble to consult the smallest of Little 
Larousses he would have found that “un fétu’ means a 
straw. The poet is not using his divine right after all; he is 
just talking sense like an ordinary mortal, and the fine 
frenzy of those girating fetuses calms down into a mere 
dance of motes. How a great University like Yale can put 
its imprimatur to such an imbecility passes the under- 
standing. Has the Yale Press no proof-readers? 
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STABILIZING PRICES | 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


Civil Military & Naval Jailors 
of OLD BOND St LONDON-W: 


P'TIMISM is a virtue to be cultivated. And my optimism | 
lies in the policy of Truth. This unsterilised instru- | 
ment is the only clean weapon ic be used in commerce, | 
polities, love, war, or peace. | 
| 

| 





In commerce I believe in taking the public into my confi- 
dence. Therefore I will state my policy for 1921. 


Trade is precarious and unemployment rampant because | 
we cannot trade internationally until the foreign rates of 
exchange are stabilized, and we cannot trade to any extent 
internally until the fluctuating markets have reached a fixed 
level. 


That is why I have determined, irrespective of profit or || 
loss, to stabilize the price of West-End Lounge Suits. | 


To arrive at the irreducible minimum for 1921, it is essen- 
tial that the public should realise that West-End tailoring 
labour is double, and the cost of materials is treble that of 
pre-war. These are facts. 


I have fixed my minimum for Lounge Suits at Ten Guineas. | 
At this figure there will be little personal profit to me. This | 
is a fact known by my Chartered Accountants now, and one 
which will be known by the Inland Revenue later. 


At this minimum figure of ten guineas, a comprehensive 
selection of first quality materials will be offered, and the 
more expensive worsteds and cashmeres will be sold at twelve {| 
to fourteen guineas. 

To relieve any uncertainty that may exist, I make the 
deliberate statement that it will be utterly impossible under 
any cireumstances to produce below these quotations during 
the ensuing year. 


Hee 14. OLD BOND STREETW 
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Order Your Spring Suit or 
Lady’s Costume 


to-day, and be in the Fashion 


OR Fashion and Distinguished Appearance you will of course order Scotch 
Tweeds. They are worn everywhere —in Town and Country, by Men 
and Women, Sporting designs and quieter styles for business and shopping 

are equally available, in standard qualities of absolutely Pure New Wool; you 
have the collective guarantee of the Scottish Tweed Industry if you see that the 
material bears on the reverse side this mark. 


Genuine Scotch Tweeds 
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thus marked are manufactured in Scotland of Pure New Wool. No 
cotton, shoddy or remanufactured wool can enter into the fabric: this 
corporate mark of the Scottish Woollen industry is applied under 4 
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Hooks in Brief. 
The Idea of Coventry Patmore. By OsBerT BURDETT. 

(Milford. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Iv is the day of Coventry Patmore, beyond a doubt. The 
bibliophile looks kindly on him; some critics include him 
among the great poets; a selection of his essays is being 
prepared ; and now Mr. Burdett publishes an analysis of his 
doctrine. For “ he is one of the few poets who had a system 
of thought "—this is Mr. Burdett’s first challenge. Presum- 
ably, few poets have consciously built up their work on a 
given plan, but in almost every poet worth reading there is 
a coherence and completeness of idea. Perhaps the deliberate 
endeavor to express a whole philosophy in verse is not con- 
genial to the muse. It scarcely promises adventure. This, 
however, is not Mr. Burdett’s concern. Accepting Patmore 
as a poet pre-eminent, seldom defending him against 
criticism, though he thinks that his prosy details will weather 
through and become what “ Elizabethanisms” are, Mr. 
Burdett gives us, first, a careful digest and running com 
mentary of the * Angel in the House.” Next in natural 
order comes some account of the “ Victories of Love,” with 
the conclusion that Englishmen, instead of exalting Shelley, 
Blake, and Swinburne for their vague desires, should in 
honesty acclaim * the Laureate of all that Englishmen profess 
to admire.’ We have a suspicion that there may be some 
difference in poetic quality between the parties which would 
explain the fact. Mr. Burdett now shows us the ascent of 
Patmore from the love between man and woman of the 
“ Angel ’’ to the love between God and the Soul of the 
“Unknown Eros”; indicates his Homo, and his theme as 
applied to society, and to art. The book is a most valuable, 
tolerant, and pleasant exposition, our one doubt after reading 
it being whether Patmore should not in future be considered 
a philosopher and not a poet with a philosophy. 


¥ * x , 

The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great 
Britain during the Nineteenth Century. Py L. C. .\. 
KNOWLES. (Routledge. 6s. 6d. net.) 

InpustTniAL history can be made interesting only if the 
historian can keep the human element in the foreground. 
When men and women are merely “ hands ” to the historian, 
as they are to the factory owner, the record of the growth 
of industrial machinery and the expansion of commerce is 
no more enlightening than the “ Post Office Directory ”’ and 
no more entertaining than a Chamberlain speech on Colonial 
preference. The following quotation as a specimen of 
Mr. Knowles’s work does him no injustice : — 

‘The general features of the industrial revolution in 
every country have been a decline of handiwork and 
domestic production relatively to machine work in factories, 
the separation of agriculture and industry as two separate 
pursuits, the growth of towns, the cleavage of social classes, 
the rise of huge businesses and monster impersoral corpor- 
ations, the growth of education under the supervision of the 
State, and the authoritative regulation of industrial condi- 
tions su as to fix a minimum standard.”’ 

Even the grimmest student of economics should not be relied 

upon to endure without protest 400 pages of such writing. 

We gather that the condition of the workers was not so 

horrible as other historians, such as the Hammonds, led us 

to suppose. ‘“ One must always guard,’ says the cautious 

Mr. Knowles, “ against imagining that things were specially 

bad because people complained.” 

* & * 

Letters to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres. 
By Henry ApAms. With a Niece’s Memories by MABEL 
La Farce. (Constable. 14s. net.) 

Apmrrers of the famous “ Education ” will welcome this 
small book of intimate and personal letters by this interest- 
ing writer, and will also welcome the introductory memories 
by his niece. Both the letters and the memories reveal just 
the kind of man we should have imagined from the “ Educa- 
tion.” Henry Adams was the type of the highly cultivated, 
reflective, and supersensitive person. It was a type that 
occurred in the eighteenth century; the poet Gray, for 
instance, would illustrate it exactly if he had not produced 
a few lasting poems. But it was the nineteenth century that 
produced the type to perfection and in considerable numbers. 











In his charm and in his weakness Henry Adams belonged to 
that age, and these letters show him occupied in those very 
subjects which always occupied the cultured, intellectual, and 
delicate spirits of his time. He travelled much. We see him 
in the South Sea Islands, in Egypt, in Italy, Scotland, and, 
above all, in France, where his nature was most at home. 
He had a deep feeling for religion, especially for 
Catholicism and the Worship of the Virgin, yet he could 
hardly be called religious. He had a deep feeling for the 
arts, especially for architecture, yet he could not be called 
an artist. He was a judge of men, and had wide experience 
of them, yet he took no active part in human affairs. In his 
shy reflectiveness he reminds one of Amiel, and sometimes oi 
Edward FitzGerald, in his scholarly paralysis of will. The 
obvious danger to such a nature is preciosity and the fugitive 
avoidance of actual life. He was the typical literary man 
bereft of the power or will that makes the literary artist or 
the productive genius. But the charm remains, and we can 
well imagine how delightful a companion he may have been, 
especially to the young. ‘ Such a combination of heart and 
mind,’’ writes his niece, “ veiled as it was to the world, but 
poured forth to the young—and to the very young the more 
tenderly—could hardly be apparent to the average reader of 
the ‘ Education,’ for Henry Adams loved to hide himself, and 
invented every possible means for doing so. He was sensitive 
to the point of pain, and shy of revealing himself to 
strangers.” To read him is like returning to another age— 
that distant age which we call “ pre-war.” 

® * * 
A History of the British Commonwealth. 
RAMSAY Murr. (Philip & Son. 17s. 6d. net.) 
Proressor Ramsay Muir has undertaken a difficult and 
complex task, which requires in its execution not only large 
knowledge, but a philosophic and co-ordinating mind. The 
volume before us tells only half the story, and in this Mr. 
Muir is entirely successful. There are many histories 
of the United Kingdom and the overseas connections, 
but this work brings compactness and cohesion to the 
history of the British Commonwealth. It keeps always 
in view, too, the Commonwealth's relationship to the 
development of Western civilizations. In a space of eighty 
pages is a preliminary introduction which describes the 
making of the four home nations to 1218. This is followed 
by the story of the growth of self-government and the con- 
flicts between the four nations to 1485. From 1485 to 1603 the 
history covers the Reformation and the opening of the seas ; 
from 1603 to 1660 the struggle for national self-government 
and the beginnings of expansion ; from 1660 to 1714 constitu 
tional settlement and Imperial development; from 1714 to 
1763 the establishment of maritime and colonial supremacy. 
The second volume will bring the history down to the Great 
War. The importance of the work is its survey of the six- 
teenth century, and its insistence upon the influence of the 
Reformation on the life and institutions of the United King- 
dom. The policy of the Balance of Power had its inception 
in this period, which saw the overthrow of Spanish dominion 
and the opening of the overseas expeditions which led to the 
making of the British Empire. The rivalry of the islands 
and seaboard countries of Western Europe for colonial pos- 
sessions 1nd tride which marked the seventeenth century, 
the struggles tor self-government at home, and the reaction of 
these events upon the development of an overseas Common- 
wealth and an Imperial policy are brought clearly before the 
reader. Mr. Muir's unifying idea gives almost dramatic 
point to this interesting narrative. 


Vol. I. By 
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From the Publishers’ Table. 


PropaBty the most important literary news of the 
moment is the announcement by Messrs. Heinemann of a 
collected Max Beerbohm. The edition is to be limited to 
750 copies for sale in this country, and issued in three 
sections. The first volume of each set will be numbered and 
signed by Mr. Beerbohm. 

* * * 

UnrrorM editions are having a “ season,” it would seem. 

Messrs. Heinemann announce also an edition of Mr. 
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“APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

PPLICATIONS are invited from graduates of British Universities 

for the above appointment. ’ 

Salary :—£800, together with Board, Residence and _ Service, 
rising by £50 annually to a maximum ot £1,000. 

The wife of the selected candidate, or some other lady appointed 
and paid by him and approved by the Committee, will be required 
to undertake the duties at present carried out by the wife of the 
retiring Principal. Board, Residence and Service will be provided 
by the Committee in respect of this lady. 

It is desirable that the Principal should take up duty early in 
September, 1921. 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whcm twenty copies oi application should be 
forwarded not later than the 3lst March, 1921. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 





Education Office, 
Leopold Street, 
SHEFFIELD. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Se COMMITTEE invite applications for the position of 
Senior Assistant (male or female) at a salary and bonus amount- 
ing to £225 per annum. Candidates should be in possession of L.A. 
Certificates, Classification and Cataloguing being essential. Experience 
in Brown's Subject Classification will be an additional qualification. 

Mele applicants who have actually served with the Forces over- 
seas and who possess the necessary qualifications will receive 
preferential consideration. 

Applications, to be made on forms obtainable from the Chief 
Librarian, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials and endorsed ‘‘ Senior Assistant,’’ should be sent to the 
Chief Librarian not later than March 23rd, 1921. 

Towa Hall, Rochdale. W. H. HICKSON, Town Clerk. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

| tee ogy —Instructors in (a) Citizenship (21s.); (6) Lan- 

guages (modern)—(i.) advanced and causerie (2ls.), (ii.) inter. 
and elem. (15s. senior institutes, 10s. junior institutes), (..) French, 
(b) Hebrew, (c) Italian, (d) Spanish, applications for Spanish to be 
returned by March 14th, 1921; (ce) Dramatic Literature and Elocution 
(senior institutes 15s., junior institutes 10s.); (@) English (15s. senior 
institutes, 10s. junior institutes). Salary for two hours’ teaching. 
(29 per cent. increase paid conditionally.) 

Apply Education Officer (T.6), Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2 (addsd. f'eap envelope necessary) for form T.17 (p), to 
be returned by April 4th, 1921. Preference given, in the case of men, 
to those who served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. Can- 
vassing disqualifies. 








JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


STILCOATES SCHOOL, near WAKEFIELD. 
ANTED for May Sth, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL 
; MASTER; salary, with excellent board, lodging and laundry, 
equivalent to Burnham scale; Master taking part in outdoor life of 
School preferred.—Apply Headmaster. 








ITERARY AND PRESS AGENCY.—Pariner Wanted, small 
capital, excellent opportunity for gaining experience and intro- 
ductions.—Write full details of education, «tor occupation, &e. 
to Box 561, Reynell’s, 44, Chanceéry-lane, W.C. 


TH: TRUSTEES of the Saffron Walden Museum desire to 
meet a Gentleman with some experience in Natural History 
and Antiquities, who would be prepared to act as Curator and 
Secretary of the Maseum. Salary £150 per annum, with house. 


Apply by letter to Appointment Secretary, The Museum, Saffron 
Walden. 











XFORD M.A. is prepared to give elementary or advanced 
oe ‘tion in Latin, Greek, French, German, Englis sh, and 
ii 


ixcellent references.—Apply Box 1,422, NATION aAaNpD 
ATH ENJEU M, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 4 





MERICAN UNIVERSITY M.A., 25, successful teacher, can 


’ type, desires summer position with cultivated family —Mics 
E. B, 1815, Hanover Avenne, Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 


























EDUCATIONAL. 


‘THE “GARDEN SCHOOL, BALLINGER GRANGE, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 
An experimental school, Offering a first-class 
MODERN EDUCATION ON NATURAL LINES. 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable 
for elder girls who wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches. 
Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, Eurhythmics, Domestic Subjects, 
Preparation for Matriculation, if aptitude is shown. Boys 9-13 sleep 
at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver; 
little children 3-9 sleep at the annexe under the care of Miss J. 
Manville. Montessori principles. Inclusive fees 150 guineas, only 
extras individual music le ssons, riding, and personal expenses. 








Principals—The Misses Manville and Mrs. C. H. Nicholls 
(removed from Finchley-road, London). 

THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 

TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
Trustees: 


Sir George Newman, K.C.B., D.C. 
The Marchioness of Salisbury. 
The Viscount Astor. 
The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, LL.D. 
Principal: 
Miss Hilde Walton (Oxf., Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.) 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss M. H. Spalding (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training Colleges). 
The College Course is designed to train Students as Teachers of 
Gymnastics and Games, and to fit them, eventually, to become 
Organisers of Physical Training under Local Authorities. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £155 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


BOOKSELLERS CATALOGUES, &c. 


> 00Ks, ‘PRINTS, and “MSS. ~ BOUGH?, or “VALUED for “PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, ‘Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New 

sent on approval; 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogue free. One 

of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State wants. 

Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C. 2. 

















OOKS.—Punch, first hundred ‘volumes in 1 25 hf. mc mor., , £12 
(cost om. Bucha n’s Hist. of Great War, 24 vols., complete 
(pub, £3), 24s. Ruskin Works, 39 vols., complete, fine set, "1,800 illus. 
(cost £42), £24. = Li». of Famous Literature, 500 plates, 20 vols. 
(cost £10), £3. Mansions of Great Britain, by Morris, 6 vols., 240 
coloured plates (cost £11), £2 10s. Burton’s Arabian Nights, many 
illus., 17 vols., £25. Beauties of England and Wales and Scotland, 800 
fine plates, 31 vols., hf. calf. fine, 1801-1814, £6 10s. Beardsley, Early 
and Later Work, 2 vols., 330 illus., £2 10s. All books in fine state.— 
Featherstone, 84, Hull- street, Birmingham. 


Boks. .—Pepys’ Diary, edited Wheatley, 8 vols., £2 8s.; Sir 
Walter Besant’s Survey of London, 10 vols., £12 (published £20); 
Lydekker’s Wild Life of the World, 3 vols., £4 4s.; The work of G. W. 
Joy, 15s. (published £22s.); Hardy, Complete Works, Mellstock edition, 
37 vols., £45; Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, 3 yols., £1 1s. (published 
£2 5s.); Geo. Borrow, Complete Works, 6 vols., illus., £1 lls. 6d. (pub- 
lished £2 &s.); Wiggin, Penelope in Ireland, illus. Brock, 3s. (pub- 
lished 6s.); Walt. Whitman Poems from Leaves of Grass, illus. in 
colour, l3s. 6d. (published 26s.). All above books are in new condition 


Complete Catalogue on application. — WILLIAM GLAISHER LTD., 
265. High Holborn. London, W.C.1. 


EW EUROPE.—For Sale, 1 vol. bound; October, 1916, to 
: January, 1917. Unbound, July to December, 1919, January to 
April, 1918. April, May missing.—Miss Phillimore, Shiplake House, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


OR SALE, what offers?—The Burlington Magazine, 1918- 
1914-1915, 1918-1919-1920, complete; 1916 minus January to April, 
October to November; 1917 minus March and April; odd numbers, 
December, 1904, October, November, December, 1911.—Miss Phillimore, 
Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames. 














NIVERSITY LECTURER in Economies, &e. 
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AUTHORS AGENTS, &c. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 


years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. Chancery 


HORTHAND,  Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations, 
efficiently undertaken. —Ivatts & Young, Typewriting Office, 
Penywern-road (corner of Earl’s Court-road), London, S.W. & 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, ls. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. 


Carbon copies, 4d. per 1,000 words.— Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin-road, 
Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 18. 











YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION careful carefully and and 


promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarlane, EE. _Palmeira-avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


NGLISH OR FRENCH MSS. typewritten accurately and 

premptly, = per 1,000 words; carbon copies 3d. ner 1,000 
words; French l: into English, moderate terms.—Brown- 
Dixon, c.o. A, de Barsy, Esq., 9, New Broad-street, London, E.C. 2 
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Galsworthy’s novels in pocket volumes at seven-and-sixpence 
each. The earliest volumes will be “ The Man of Property ” 
and “The Country House.” It is expected that Mr. 
Galsworthy’s essays and other writings will presently be 
added to this series. 

* *% * 

Tue bicentenary of Smollett’s birth has to be added to 
the list of noteworthy occasions of 1921. A contributor in 
last week's NATION AND ATHEN£UM dealt with the centenary 
of Sir Richard Francis Burton. But the year is also the 300th 
in the life of Robert Burton’s * Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

* * + 

A COLLECTION of twenty-seven letters, written in the 
summer of 1897 by Oscar Wilde to Robert Ross, and con- 
taining references to Beardsley, Dowson, and others, besides 
some account of the composition of “ The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” is announced by the Beaumont Press. Twenty-five 
of these letters have not been published before. The edition 
is limited to 400 copies. 

% * * 

THose interested in the nice problems arising from Walt 
Whitman’s curious methods of publication may be glad to 
know of the Whitman Bibliography, produced in America 
by Mr. Frank Shay some months ago, end now available 
from the English agents, Messrs. Spurr & Swift, 25, Ryder 
Street, S.W.1. The same firm announces a small edition of 


Webb’s Hardy Bibliography, bound, by permission of 
Messrs. Macmillan, uniform with the Mellstock Hardy. 
* x * 


Five guineas still seems a large sum to give for a book, 
but there is one forthcoming book at that price to which we 
would draw special attention. This is the book on John 
Crome, written by the Keeper of the National Gallery, which 
Messrs. Methuen will produce on April 22nd, the centenary 
of Crome’s death. It is claimed that, despite Crome’s accepted 
rank among the world’s painters, this is the first adequate 
study of the man and his work. Some fifty of his finest 
pictures are reproduced. 

* x * 

A SMALL, handy guide to the books of each month is 
now issued by the “ Book Index,” in connection with that 
weekly periodical. It contains simply a list of publications, 
thrown into one alphabetical catalogue, with three entries 
for author, subject, and title wherever necessary. The 
annual subscription is 6s. 6d.: the publisher’s address, 46, 
Fleet Street. 

* * * 

Tat queer medley, the * Lotus Library,” which made 
accessible to English readers many Continental masterpiece: 
and even William Beckford’s * Vathek,” has now passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Collins ; who, be it noted, are now issu- 
ing almost all of Wells’s novels, or arranging to issue them, in 
their shilling and two-shilling series. What is more,. Mr. 
Wells will write special introductions for * The War in the 
Air,” “The World Set Free,’ and * When the Sleeper 
Wakes.” 

* * * 

THERE are some sidelights on S. T. Coleridge in the 
‘Reminiscences ” of his grandnephew, Arthur Coleridge, 
now published by Constable. One would like to know what 
novel it was, * founded on 8S. T. Coleridge’s experiences in 
the army as a cavalry soldier,’’ which Lord Houghton pos- 
sessed. Coleridge is certainly a character for a novelist, but 
(except Peacock) we knew of none who had taken the 
opportunity ; while Shelley is delineated in probably half-a- 
dozen novels of the period following his death. 


* * * 


“ Boox-Pricrs CURRENT’’ appears again, this volume 
incorporating the sales of the Huth Library (the concluding 
portion), which proves, after all, of second importance to the 
Hoe Library among the sales of the last hundred years. 
The general impression left by this record is summed up 
by Mr. Slater in his brief introduction. More books of “a 
very special and costly character’ appear to have occurred 
for sale than in preceding twelvemonths, and the prices 
have been higher. The fever for books with hand-colored 
aquatints and colored plates, regardless of 


cost, has 
increased. 


] 








Some famous manuscripts changed hands. Lamb's 
* Essay on Roast Pig ” was sold in Philadelphia in January, 
1920, for a round £2,500. Shelley's ‘“ Julian and Maddalo,” 
written on twenty-seven pages of paper (‘ the most important 
manuscript by Shelley ever offered "’), was sold for $16,250. 
For “ The Spectacles ’’ in the autograph of the author, Edgar 
Allan Poe, a manuscript given by him to Hengist Horne, 
over nine thousand dollars was paid. These prices are 
certainly signs of the times if not signs of the triumph of 
genius. 

* * * 

By comparison, £175 for Keats’s ** Poems,” 1817, and 
‘ Lamia,” 1820, seems an airy nothing. The copies of these 
two works offered at that price by Mr. Frank Hollings were 
almost the lifelong possession of Aubrey de Vere, the Irish 
poet. 

* * * 

Messrs. Sotneny’s forthcoming sales are these: on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th printed books and a few MSS., and on 
the 17th and 18th a collection chiefly of works on art. In 
the first sale, there occurs an unknown and unrecorded 
(Dublin) edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World,” 
1762; a work “ Not Paul, but Jesus,’ with many annota- 
tions in Coleridge’s writing ; first editions of the Elizabethan 
dramatists; and a volume of MS. poems by Sir Thomas 
Salisbury, who fought for Charles I. in the Civil War. The 
second sale includes George Chapman's “ Tliads of Homer, 
Prince of Poets,” 1612. 





A Hundred Dears Ago. 


1821: HUNT’S “ INDICATOR.” 


Or that mean-looking but famous little paper, the 
* Indicator,’ much has at various times been written, and 
the pursuers of Keats, Lamb, and Shelley fugitives have 
drawn all its covers. It had been begun in October, 1819, by 
Leigh Hunt; it was his own property, for, as he wrote to 
Shelley, he was “ weary with writing every day and making 
nothing of it to put an end to his straitnesses.” In the first 
number, he gave the reader to understand, he was deter- 
mined to make it an unspoiled refuge from the political din 
of the “ Examiner”: “his business was with the honey 
in the old woods.” 

As the “ Indicator” appeared every Wednesday at an 
* hour early enough for the breakfast table,” we wonder 
whether any bosoms swelled thus matutinally when Hunt 
first published a contribution from without—Shelley’s 
* Love’s Philosophy.”’ To let the fancy feed on such ethereal 
( elemental, platonical "—Hunt) luxury while the grosser 
body fell to the bacon and eggs—at eight or thereabouts—it 
would at least be an improvement on the melancholy fare of 
the morning papers, towns in ashes, others about to be; 
other ashes miserably lost. But we meander. 

During 1819 and 1820 the * Indicator”? had included 
two poems by Keats, one by Barry Cornwall so much in the 
manner of Keats as to have passed muster for years among 
his collected poems, and several papers and verses by Lamb. 
These with Hunt’s own work had made up a journal of 
almost unique excellence. A whole number had been devoted 
to the “ Cenci ” ; two numbers (for Keats's need was greater 
than Shelley’s) to “ Lamia.” The freshness and versatility 
of Hunt’s own papers had been incomparable. 

But recreation had become a business. Mrs. Hunt fell 
ill. Mr. Hunt fell ill. The * Indicator” at the beginning 
of 1821 showed signs of ailing: and Hunt was obliged to eke 
it out with not only old “ Examiner” articles of his own, 
but notes and levities contributed by Lamb to that news- 
paper. Mary Cowden Clarke, we think, supplied three 
papers in January and February, which too much zeal has 
laid at Lamb’s door. On January 31st Hunt had attributed 
to Lamb the essays of Elia then appearing in the “ London ” ; 
in March Elia had played with the idea in that magazine, 
and spoken of his “ progenitors from stately Genoa”; and 
on March 7th the “ Indicator” sparkled, suggesting that 
Elia’s “ family were obliged to fly from Genoa for saying 
that the Pope was the author of Rabelais.” This was his 
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— ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS 


Johnson (Lionel), Reviews by. Edited with a 
critical Introduction by Robert Shafer. 6s. net. 


*.* Uniform with ‘“‘ Post Liminium” and the Collected Poems. 


Casson (Stanley), Rupert Brooke and Skyros. 
Illustrated with wood-cuts by Phyllis Gardner. 6s. net. 
An interesting account of the poet's resting-place in a dream- 
‘ike island of the Aegean. Uniform with Mr. CasSon’s * Hellenic 
Studies.” 


Todhunter (The late Dr. John), Essays. With 
a Foreword by Standish O’Grady. 8s. 6d. net. 

*‘ Essays which draw with great charm and distinction of style 
upon a scholar’s wealth of literary and historical allusions.’’— 
Times. 

Symons (Arthur), Charles Baudelaire, a Study. 
With full Bibliography, Portraits and Facsimiles. 
15s. net. 

“Mr. Symons’ erudition is enviable, and after reading a book 
by him, one is tempted to take the next ‘bus to the B.M. to procure 
some of the delightful and obscure volumes whose names he men- 
tions with such cheerful familiarity . . . his translations of 


some of the prose poems reveal him @s one of the best translators 
in our language.’’—Spectator. 


Vaughan (Canon), The Music of Wild Flowers. 
8s. 6d. net. 


“Will be found a delightful companion on country walks by 
those of like mind and tastes.”—Scotsman. 


Binyon (Laurence), The Secret : Sixty Poems. 
6s. net. 
“In this volume we find pulses of love-song and a passionate 
appreciation of beauty desired . & master of noble verse.”’— 
Morning Post. 


Bromley (L. C.), The Picture and other Poems. 


5s. net. 
Cunard (Nancy), Outlaws. 5s. net. 
Deane (Mary), A Book of Verse. 3s. 6d. net. 
Palmer (H. E.), Two Minstrels, 2s. net. 
‘Individual ...a man to be reckoned with ... daring in 


phrase.’’—Athenseum. 


Smith (C. Fox) Ships and Folks. 6s. net. 





4a, Cork Street, W.1. 














SELWYN & BLOUNT,, Ltd. 
Spring Announcements 


Complete List wili be sent on application. 


a 
THE APPRECIATION OF PAINTING. 

By PERCY MOORE TURNER. With 12 Illustrations 

in Collotype. In Demy Octavo, Cloth, 15s. net. 

In the present book, which constitutes the result of many 
years’ work, the author attempts to describe the aims of the 
various schools that have contributed to the main stream in 
the progress of art, including the moderns, e.g., the Impres- 
sicnists, Post-Impressionists, the Cubists, ete. such a guide 
has long been a desideratum. 


HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED. 
By the Rt. Hon. C. F.G. MASTERMAN. In Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


RICHES. 
By ARNOLD PALMER, Author of “ My Profitable 


Friends.’” In Crown &8vo, Cloth, with Coloured 
Picture Jacket, 7s. 6d. net. 


HELICON HILL. 


Being a Pleasant Posy of rather Wild Flowers, gathered 
on the foothills of Parnassus, and judged very meet for 
the brows of contemporary rhymers. A volume of clever 
burlesque verse. By FELIX FOLIO, Gent. of London, with 
decorations by C. LOVAT FRASER. In Foolscap Octavo, 
Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK— 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, 15s. net. 

Sir Philip has given us several brilliant * War Books.” 
but his great ‘‘ Peace Book,” PEOPLE OF DESTINY, is no 
less remarkable, and should be in the hands of all interested 
in current affairs. 


STREETS. 

By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. In Crown Octavo, Boards, 

5s. net. With Portrait. 

A collected edition of Mr. Golding’s poems, selected from 
volumes now out of print, together wit! many pieces printed 
for the first time. 

COLLECTED POEMS. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. With Photogravure Portrait 
Introduction by WALTER DE LA MARE. Square 8vo, Cloth. 
10s. 6d. et. 
POEMS NEW AND OLD. 
By JOHN FREEMAN. Square 8vo, Cloth, 108. 6d. net. 
_. The Hawthornden Prize for the best work of imaginative 
literature of 1920 was awarded to Mr. Freeman for this book. 





NEW VERSE 





21, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Cambridge 
Cniversity Press | 


The Lands of Silence. 4 History of Arctic 
and Antarctic Exploration. By the late Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. With a portrait of 
Sir Clements Markham. 26 plates and 25 maps and illus- 
trations. 45s net. 

Sir Clements Markham has recorded in this volume the story of 
the gradual revealing of the Polar regions to our ken. Although 
there were few subjects in which he was not interested, it may 
safely be said that Polar Exploration stood nearest his heart. 
Not many persons had studied the ground so thoroughly as he; 
no one was more widely acquainted with its explorers. 


cosimo I, Duke of Florence. py cEectILy 


BOOTH. Demy 8vo. With 15 illustrations. 25s net. 

“It would be difficult to choose a subject for a monograph fitter 
or more ripe for treatment than Cosimo I, Duke of Florence... . 
He can no longer be dismissed as a ‘ruthless tyrant.?... On 
the domestic side of Cosimo’s life Miss Booth contributes much, 
and, besides giving us some picturesque and intimate details of 
Italian Court life, she provides the material for forming a 
balanced judgment of Cosimo’s character.—The Times. 


George, Third Earl of Cumberland, 


1558-1605, His Life and Voyages. A Study from 
Original Documents. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. With 21 illustrations. 2ss net. 

“The privateering Earl of Cumberland was one of the most 
brilliant of the Elizabethans. All the world has known as much, 
but .. . the. part he played as noble, territorial magnate, 
courtier, and family man, though not altogether obscure, was not 
equally familiar. Dr Williamson has brought it all out from the 
archives of distinguished houses, and the result is a welcome 
addition to our gallery of Elizabethans."—The Guardian. 


Stories and Ballads of the Far Past. 


Translated from the Norse (Icelandic and Faroese) with 
Introductions and Notes by N. KERSHAW. 
8s 6d net. 

Very few of the Fornaldar Sigur Northrlanda have hitherto been 
translated into English. Of the four sagas contained in this 
volume only one has appeared in English before, and so far as is 
known there has not been any version of the Faroese ballads. 


Crown 8vo. 


Danish Ballads. translated by E. M. SMITH- 
DAMPIER. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. 

‘“*Miss Smith-Dampier has produced a little volume which can 
be warmly commended. Her introductions to the whole collec- 
tion #nd to each individual ballad are all that can be desired.” 


The Times. 

“The translations are verbally and metricaily close to the 

originals and, ai the same time, full of spirit and charm—a rare 
achievement.’—The Daily Nevwea. 


The Nature of Existence. py jonn 
McTAGGART ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge. Volume I. Demy 8vo. 22s 6d net. 

‘‘In this work I propose to consider what can be determined as 
to the characteristics which belong to all that exists, or, again, 
which belong to Existence as a whole. I shall also consider what 
consequences of theoretical or practical interest can be drawn 
from these general characteristics with respect to various parts 
of the existence which are known to us empirically.” 

Extract from the Introduction. 


The Theory of Functions of a Real 
Variable and the Theory of Fourier’s 


Series. py E. W. HOBSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 
Second edition, revised throughout and enlarged. Volume I. 
Royal 8vo. 45s net. 


industrial Colonies and Village Settle- 


ments for the Consumptive. py sir GER- 
MAN WOODHEAD, K.B.E., V.D., M.D., LL.D., and 
Pp. C. VARRIER-JONES, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Tuberculosis 
Officer for the County of Cambridge. With a Preface by 
Sir Clifford Allbutt. Demy S8vo. Paper covers, gs net; 
cloth, ros 6d net. 

‘*In the volume before us the authors have broken new ground 
and have opened the door of opportunity and hope for the con- 
sumptive working man. . The experience gained at the Pap- 
worth Hall colony shows that the methods advocated in this 


remarkable book for the treatment and prevention of tuberculosis 
have been conceived upon right lines.’—The Medical Officer. 
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last rally. With the number of March 21st, Hunt bade fare- 
well; and although for some time the * Indicator ’’ appeared 
from a bookseller’s opposite the ‘“ Examiner ” 
Catherine Street, it * crept on a broken wing.” 

With most papers, only the evil that they do lives after 
them. The “ Indicator,” more fortunate, has been preserved 
at large. In 1834 Hunt, in response to repeated calls made 
among the booksellers, reissued a selection from his own 
papers therein—since reprinted two or three times. Others 
of his essays were included in * A Tale for a Chimney 
Corner " and * A Day by the Fire ” by pious hands after the 
death: and they are fit to live. The contributions of Lamb, 
Shelley, and Keats are embodied in their works. Scarcely 
anything is left unnoticed. In this way Hunt’s proud 
declaration before the first number, that the “ Indicator” 
would “ have nothing temporary whatsoever in it,” appears 
to have justified itself. 


offices in 





. mie a ‘ es 
Exhibitions of the Geek. 
The Goupil Gallery: Spring Exhibition and The Monarro 

Group. 

Independent Gallery; Water Colors by Paul Signac. 

Ir is curious and heartening to find how quickly the labels 
which criticism invented and fondly cherished for the 
affliction of one generation detach themselves and are for- 
gotten by the next. Not one in a hundred visitors to the 
Spring Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery will look at 
Courbet’s picture of * The Stable,” and exclaim about its 
‘realism,’ nor be surprised at the absence of * romanti- 
cism ” from “ Flowers,’ by Delacroix. As for Sargent’s “ A 
Vele Gonfi,’’ painted only about fifteen years ago, would 
anyone think of “impressionism” in connection with this 
billowing lady? The literature of contemporary painting 
is so strewn and tangled with isms that an exhibition like 
this at the Goupil, with its only just perceptible flavor of 
retrospection, supplies a valuable reminder to taste that 
has allowed itself to wander with needless subtlety from the 
heart of the matter. How often is it said, as though no 
praise or justification could be higher, that one movement 
or another in painting represents the spirit of the time! 
Yet we know well when we look at examples of any particular 
period in the past that the spirit of that time has little 
or nothing to do with the quality of our appreciation: and 
especially is this the case if our appreciation is lively and 
genuine. History, or what we think we know of that 
tantalizing and elusive :citgeist, is invoked when-all else fails, 
when the mind and emotions of the spectator make no 
spontaneous response, and nothing is left but to pass on 
with creditable humility to the next picture, brazen out one’s 
indifference, or ape as best one may the homage prescribed 
by conventional righteousness. 

All artists belong to their own time lke the rest of us, 
and the points of contact are precisely those over which they 
have least control, and which, vesthetically speaking, have 
least relevance to the emotions they have to express. The 
most cursory review of the art of the past should be enough 
to convince us that the great artists are those who express 
something which is common to all times, and that only the 
minor artists fall into historical categories. A good illustra- 
tion of this is afforded by the work of Signac, which we shall 
deal with further on. Signac’s early work is always referred 
by text-books to the optical discoveries of Chevreuil and 
Helmholtz, whose researches into the nature of the spectrum 
were making a stir at the time; but one has only to compare 
his recent paintings with those earlier ones which were 
dominated by extraneous theory to be convinced that the 
spirit of the time was a purely negative influence, and that 
Signac’s durable work only began when he ceased to be 
consciously influenced by it. 

Looking, then, at these and other paintings at the Goupil 
with a fresh and unprejudiced eye, the spectator will be 
most struck by the kind of feeling which each expresses for 
the particular subject chosen, and by the fact that each 
painter has developed a means of expression that, as far as 
he is concerned, seems final and explicit. Many portraits 
are exhibited that are as skilful in handling as Sargent’s 
“ A Vele Gonfi,” but how many are skilful to such purpose, 





or give such a vital impression of animate beauty? Boldini 
has painted many ladies “in full sail,” whose exuberance 
of movement seems enough to tear canvas in tatters, and if 
movement were all, Boldini’s vulgarizations would deserve 
high esteem. Sargent has penetrated beneath movement to 
a gracious spirit which inspires it, and from his feeling for his 
subject comes the balance and harmony of his composition. To 
pass from Sargent to Ribot is to span extreme poles of feeling, 
but Ribot, no less than Sargent, held the key which discloses 
the mysterious unity of the spirit and its outward mask. 
Ribot owed much to Rembrandt, but more, as _ his 
portrait of a sailor shows, from that habit of tranquil and 
patient observation to which the gift of intuition is so often 
added. Ribot is a painter who has received less than his 
deserts, partly because there is a certain monotonous same- 
ness in his work which is part of his patient sincerity. 
Amongst the water colors and drawings the chief 
place of interest is held by ten small works by H. B. 
Brabazon, who, out of Turner’s influence, almost invented 
an impressionism of his own, but whose light flickers but 
palely near the overwhelming radiance of his master. 

In the upper rooms of the same gallery the Monarro 
Group is holding its second exhibition. Paul Emile Pissarro, 
Lucien Pissarro, Ludovic Rodo, and ‘“ Orovida” account 
among themselves for the second syllable of the portmanteau, 
and Claude Monet is the President. From the French 
members come some pleasant pictures by Signac and Albert 
Lemaitre, and there are four canvases by Camille Pissarro. 
Some of the most interesting work is shown by Ludovic Rodo, 
whom we hope we may count as an English painter. From 
such unpromising material as a street of modern red brick 
villas in Chiswick he makes a delightful pattern of color and 
rather rigidly organized line. C. Ginner has two excellently 
constructed pictures, in which he shows himself less prone 
than formerly to submerge his design beneath excessive 
intricacy of detail; and F. J. Porter's painting of a 
Hampstead garden shows a really imaginative appreciation 
of form. 

We have already alluded in a digression to the exhibition 
of water colors by Paul Signac at the Independent Gallery. 
It would be ungracious to say that Signac has learnt nothing 
of permanent value to his art from his early pointillisme, but 
he has learnt a great deal more in freeing himself from the 
stricter observance of his very uninspiring theory. Still, he 
does owe to it the purity and some of the liveliness of his 
color, which he has now learnt to use with a delightful 
freedom which the outworn theory would not have counten- 
anced. Most of his water colors are tiny fishing harbors, in 
which the variegated colors of the sails make agreeable play 
against the more tranquil color of the background. Signac 
is perhaps a poet of the small emotions, but within their 
compass he has an enviable ease and spontaneity of feeling. 

O. R. D. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Institution, 
Lecture II., Sir Ernest Rutherford. 
- Royal Geographical, 5.—* Notes on New Map Pro- 


2. Royal 3.—‘* Electricity and Matter,” 


jections,’”’ Col. Sir Charles Close, Mr. G. T. 
McCaw, Mr. A. R. Hinks. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, & —*‘ Cottage 
Hospitals,” Mr. H. Perey Adams. 

Institut Frangais (3, Cromwell Gardens, South Ken 
sington), 9.—‘‘Les Regions Libérés,’ M. Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—** X-Rays and their Indus- 
trial Applications.” Lecture II. Major G. W. C. 
Kaye (Cantor Lectures). 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—Culture and 
Environment, Cultural Differences among the 
various branches of the Batetela, Mr. E. Torday. 

Royal Statistical Society, 5.15. . 

Sociological Society, 5.15.—The Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, Mr. Leon Simon. j 

- Royal Society of Arts, 8.—“ Science and the Investi- 
gation of Crime,’’ Mr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 

University College, 5.—‘‘ Plant Delineation from the 
Invention of Printing to the late XVIth Century.” 
Lecture III. Dr. Agnes Arber. 7 

Industrial League (Caxton Hall, Westminster), 7.30.— 
‘Some Obligations of Industry to Labor,’ Mr. 
T. W. Casey, M.P. F 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ Problems of Modern Science: 
Anatomy,” Prof. E. Barclay-Smith. 





